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PREFACE 


This  report  documents  one  component  of  a  year-long  effort  to  ana¬ 
lyze  key  factors  influencing  China’s  national  security  strategies, 
policies,  and  military  capabilities,  and  their  potential  consequences 
for  longer-term  U.S.  national  security  interests.  Specifically,  this  re¬ 
port  examines  the  current  and  future  roles  of  the  Chinese  military  in 
China’s  national  security  policy  process. 

The  report  was  produced  under  the  aegis  of  a  project  entitled  Chi¬ 
nese  Global  and  Regional  Strategy  and  U.S.  Policy:  Dynamics  and 
Implications.  Forthcoming  documents  in  the  project  will  cover  the 
following  topics: 

•  Tradeoffs  in  alternative  Chinese  security  strategies  toward  the 
Asia-Pacific 

•  The  increasing  role  of  conservative  thought  in  Chinese  foreign 
and  security  policy 

•  Professionalizing  trends  in  the  Chinese  officer  corps. 

This  research  was  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Policy.  It  was  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Security  and  Defense  Policy  Center  within  RAND’s  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Research  Institute  (NDRI),  a  federally  funded  research 
and  development  center  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Joint  Staff,  and  the  defense  agencies.  Supplemental 
funding  was  provided  by  the  RAND  Center  for  Asia-Pacific  Policy. 
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SUMMARY  OF  KEY  FINDINGS 


This  report  identifies  and  defines  the  leadership,  structures,  and  pro¬ 
cesses  governing  Chinese  military  involvement  in  China’s  national 
security  policy  process.  It  emphasizes  the  specific  mechanisms,  both 
personal  and  bureaucratic,  formal  and  informal,  by  which  the  Chi¬ 
nese  military  currently  participates  in  national  security  policymak¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  the  likely  views  and  interests  that  the  military  seeks  to 
advance  in  the  national  security  arena. 

The  report  reaches  the  following  judgments  and  conclusions: 

China’s  national  security  policy  arena  is  composed  of  four  distinct 
but  closely  related  subarenas,  each  performing  a  core  set  of  policy 
functions:  (1)  national  strategic  objectives;  (2)  foreign  policy;  (3)  de¬ 
fense  policy;  and  (4)  strategic  research,  analysis,  and  intelligence.  ^ 

China’s  national  security  policy  leadership,  structures,  and  processes 
do  not  function  in  a  highly  integrated,  systematic,  or  formalized 
manner.  Parts  of  the  policymaking  system  (e.g.,  elements  below  the 
senior  civilian  and  military  leaderships)  display  considerable  regular¬ 
ity  and  structure,  while  others  (e.g.,  interactions  among  senior  lead¬ 
ers)  remain  highly  informal  and  personalistic.  All  levels  of  the  system 
involve  both  regular  and  irregular  features,  however.  Moreover, 
throughout  the  system,  the  level  of  influence  in  the  policy  process 
enjoyed  by  a  specific  civilian  or  military  policy  organ  is  often  deter- 


^Chinese  leaders  and  strategists  do  not  always  employ  these  terms.  The  author  uses 
them,  however,  because  they  are  easily  recognizable  to  Western  readers,  and  because 
they  roughly  correspond  to  identifiable  functional  areas  in  the  Chinese  system. 
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mined  primarily  by  the  personal  prestige  and  power  of  the  individual 
who  heads  it. 

Linkages  among  the  four  policy  subarenas  vary  considerably.  No 
single  subarena  operates  in  a  completely  independent  fashion,  in¬ 
cluding  the  defense  policy  suharena.  Vertical  connections  between 
the  national  strategic  objectives  subarena  and  both  the  foreign  and 
the  defense  policy  suharenas  are  relatively  close  and  dense,  as  are 
linkages  between  the  latter  and  the  strategic  research,  analysis,  and 
intelligence  subarenas  that  support  them.  The  least  formal  and  ar¬ 
guably  weakest  linkages  are  horizontal,  between  the  defense  and 
foreign  policy  subarenas.  Yet  even  here,  interactions  are  by  no 
means  insignificant  and  are  apparently  increasing  in  number  and 
relevance  to  the  overall  national  security  policy  process. 

Military  involvement  is  evident  in  all  four  security  policy  subarenas, 
albeit  to  widely  varying  degrees,  ranging  from  near  total  control  over 
defense  policy  to  limited  but  significant  influence  over  foreign  policy. 
Overall,  the  dividing  line  between  military  and  civilian  spheres  in  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  national  security  policy  is  not  as 
clear  and  absolute  as  in  the  past.  The  military’s  role  in  shaping  na¬ 
tional  strategic  objectives  and  in  providing  strategic  analysis  and  in¬ 
telligence  to  civilian  leaders  is  significant  and  apparently  increasing, 
even  though  the  avenues  for  military  influence  over  the  national 
strategic  objectives  subarena  remain  relatively  few.  Military  influ¬ 
ence  over  foreign  policy  is  also  probably  on  the  rise  as  military  views 
are  increasingly  expressed  and  military  influence  exerted  on  specific 
issues  in  this  subarena.  In  fact,  the  military’s  relationship  to  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  subarena  is  arguably  the  most  dynamically  changing  di¬ 
mension  of  the  entire  national  security  policy  process. 

The  military  does  not  dictate  policy  in  any  one  subarena,  however. 
At  the  top  of  the  system,  senior  military  leaders  interact  in  a  generally 
collaborative,  consultative  fashion  with  their  civilian  counterparts, 
although  military  views  on  certain  clearly  defense-related  issues 
probably  often  come  close  to  directives.  Senior  party  leaders  un¬ 
doubtedly  play  a  complex  and  nuanced  game  in  their  policy  interac¬ 
tions  with  the  military  leadership,  seeking  to  retain  the  initiative  and 
maintain  overall  flexibility  by  alternately  placating,  resisting,  or  dilut¬ 
ing  military  views  and  pressures  through  a  complex  mixture  of  per¬ 
sonal  persuasion,  balancing  of  bureaucratic  interests,  and  direct 
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control  over  formal  organs  and  policy  channels.  The  outcome  of  this 
effort  can  vary  greatly,  depending  upon  the  level  of  unity  or  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  senior  party  elite,  the  specific  external  policy  issue 
addressed,  and  the  perceived  success  or  failure  of  the  prevailing  pol¬ 
icy  line  under  discussion. 

The  formulation  and  revision  of  national  strategic  policy  objectives 
will  become  increasingly  subject  to  a  leadership  system  marked  by 
the  absence  of  a  paramount  leader  and  hence  by  the  need  for  greater 
consultation  among  senior  party  and  military  heads,  in  order  to  deal 
with  a  growing  array  of  problems  and  concerns.  At  the  same  time, 
lower-level  bureaucratic  leaders  could  exert  increasing  influence 
over  the  entire  national  security  policy  agenda,  as  organizational  in¬ 
terests  become  more  influential  in  the  context  of  a  diffuse  and  frag¬ 
mented  pattern  of  authority  at  the  top.  The  emergence  of  complex, 
multiple  personal  and  bureaucratic  voices  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  policy  process  could  result  in  constantly  shifting,  ambiguous,  or 
contradictory  policy  directives  from  above. 

Such  a  diffusion  and  confusion  of  power  might  provide  the  Chinese 
military  with  increasing  leverage  over  the  national  strategic  objec¬ 
tives  subarena.  Alternatively,  the  national  security  policy  process 
could  become  more  civilianized  under  a  post-elder  Chinese  regime, 
given  the  more  professional  outlook  of  the  emerging  military  leader¬ 
ship.  In  general,  the  level  of  military  assertiveness  at  senior  policy 
levels  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  unity  and  stability  of  the 
top  party  elite  and  the  outlook,  relationships,  and  intentions  of  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  emerging  senior  military  leadership.  How¬ 
ever,  the  critical  importance  of  national  security  policy  to  the  military 
suggests  that  senior  officers  will  probably  not  remain  entirely  aloof 
from  developments  in  that  arena  and  could  be  motivated  to  deci¬ 
sively  influence  the  formulation  or  revision  of  certain  national 
strategic  objectives. 

The  absence  of  a  single  dominant  leader  with  the  authority  of  Deng 
Xiaoping  suggests  that  future  military  challenges  to  critical  elements 
of  China’s  foreign  policy  will  probably  increase  in  number  and  signif¬ 
icance.  This  could  lead  to  lengthy  deadlocks  or  messy  compromises 
acceptable  to  no  organization,  civilian  or  military.  Over  time,  such 
confrontations  could  precipitate  more  concerted  efforts  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  to  control  this  entire  subarena.  An  increasing  number  of  key 
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foreign  policy  areas  (e.g.,  those  territorial  issues  that  involve  foreign 
powers,  such  as  the  Taiwan  problem,  and  other  defense-related  is¬ 
sues,  such  as  relations  with  the  United  States)  might  become  subject 
to  a  military  veto  or  to  significant  revision  by  the  military.  Alterna¬ 
tively,  the  lack  of  a  strong  leader  or  leaders  at  the  top  and  the  absence 
of  a  unified  and  assertive  military  leadership  could  result  in  in¬ 
creased  de  facto  control  over  many  parts  of  this  subarena  by  the 
civilian  foreign  policy  bureaucracy,  as  more  and  more  policy  issues 
are  placed  on  “automatic  pilot.” 

As  in  the  national  strategic  objectives  and  foreign  policy  subarenas, 
the  absence  of  strong  policy  arbiters  or  enforcers  at  the  top  of  the 
defense  policy  subarena  could  result  in  prolonged  and  more  severe 
bureaucratic  disputes  and  hence  weak  or  confusing  defense  policies. 
Such  a  problem  could  become  very  serious  over  the  longer  term,  as  it 
becomes  more  urgent  for  the  military  to  make  critical  decisions  re¬ 
garding  a  variety  of  modernization  and  force  structure  issues.  Such 
indecisiveness  might  also  be  exacerbated  by  growing  pressures 
within  the  military  to  address  a  wider  range  of  institutional  concerns 
unrelated  to  defense  policy  per  se,  such  as  the  future  role  of  political 
commissars  and  the  negative  effects  of  the  military’s  involvement  in 
business  ventures.  Ultimately,  military  policy  (and  defense  policy  in 
particular)  could  become  an  important  source  of  leadership  strife. 
Alternatively,  weakness,  indecision,  and  conflict  within  the  senior 
civilian  leadership  could  eventually  prompt  future  military  leaders  to 
overcome  their  internal  differences  and  play  a  highly  assertive  role  in 
shaping  defense  policy.  A  similar  outcome  in  some  policy  areas 
could  also  occur  as  a  result  of  the  common  interests  of  a  profes¬ 
sionalizing  officer  corps. 

Military  research,  analysis,  and  intelligence  play  a  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  overall  national  security  policy  process  than  most  ob¬ 
servers  assume.  Moreover,  the  importance  of  these  activities  will 
likely  grow  significantly  in  the  future,  as  a  function  of  the  military’s 
increasing  force  capabilities,  especially  if  the  military’s  role  in  na¬ 
tional  security  policy  and  elite  politics  expands  greatly.  This  could 
produce  greater  problems  of  central  control  over  and  coordination 
between  the  military  and  civilian  sides  of  the  strategic  research,  anal¬ 
ysis,  and  intelligence  subarena. 
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The  uncertainties  and  potential  dangers  presented  by  the  above 
trends  have  led  to  repeated  calls,  by  many  Chinese  strategists  and 
some  political  leaders,  for  the  formation  of  an  organization  similar 
to,  but  even  more  powerful  than,  the  U.S.  President’s  National  Se¬ 
curity  Council  (NSC).  Such  an  organization  would  presumably 
clarify  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  of  authority,  facilitate  commu¬ 
nication  and  interaction  throughout  the  national  security  policy  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  and  thereby  provide  better  coordination  among  and 
control  over  the  different  components  of  national  security  policy. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons,  however,  this  idea  has  yet  to  take  hold  within 
the  senior  leadership  and  the  bureaucracy  as  a  whole. 

Over  the  longer  term,  the  military’s  role  in  China’s  national  security 
policy  process  will  be  heavily  influenced  by  the  broader  changing 
relationships  between  the  party  “core,”  the  senior  party  leadership, 
and  subordinate  government  and  military  leaders  and  institutions. 
The  relations  among  these  leadership  actors  will  in  turn  be  heavily 
influenced  by  the  growing  challenges  to  the  regime  produced  by  a 
rapidly  changing  society  and  economy.  If  the  senior  leadership 
structure  is  able  to  avoid  major  threats  from  within  or  below  to  its 
relative  unity  and  stability,  political  authority  in  China  will  likely 
continue  to  fragment.  Eventually,  increasingly  open  forms  of  com¬ 
petition  will  likely  evolve,  as  part  of  an  overall  process  of  rationaliza¬ 
tion  and  institutionalization  of  the  political  system.  As  a  result,  the 
military  could  eventually  become  merely  one  institution  among 
many  vying  for  influence  in  a  wide  range  of  policy  arenas,  including 
national  security  policy.  Yet  the  military  will  probably  prove  to  be 
key  to  the  success  or  failure  of  this  transition,  as  the  experience  of 
other  developing  societies  suggests. 
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Chapter  One 

INTRODUCTION 


China’s  rise  as  a  major  power  constitutes  one  of  the  most  significant 
strategic  events  of  the  post-Cold  War  period.  Many  policymakers, 
strategists,  and  scholars  express  significant  concern  over  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  China’s  growing  military  and  economic  capabilities  for  the 
future  security  environment  in  Asia  and  heyond.  Such  concern  de¬ 
rives  in  part  from  an  anticipation  of  the  systemic  security  problems 
that  have  historically  accompanied  the  emergence  of  a  new  power. 
In  the  Chinese  case,  however,  these  anxieties  are  greatly  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  rapidity  of  internal  change  under  way  in  China,  our 
general  lack  of  knowledge  about  Chinese  strategic  ambitions,^  the 
existence  of  many  unresolved  Chinese  territorial  claims,  the  intense 
suspicion  and  even  hostility  toward  the  West  harbored  by  China’s 
leadership,  and  China’s  internal  political  and  social  instabilities. 

Each  of  the  above  factors  influencing  China’s  external  behavior  im¬ 
pinges  on  the  interests  or  resources  of  the  Chinese  military.  Indeed, 
the  future  role  of  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  (PLA)  in  shaping  the 
pace  and  content  of  China’s  economic  and  defense  modernization, 
strategic  posture,  territorial  claims,  relations  with  the  West,  and 
overall  leadership  composition  and  outlook  could  increase  markedly 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead,  as  China  confronts  an  array  of  critical 


^Many  observers  assume  that  China  is  a  frustrated  power  obsessed  with  past 
grievances  and  in  search  of  regional  preeminence.  For  example,  see  David  Sham- 
baugh,  ‘‘Accommodating  a  Frustrated  Power:  The  Domestic  Sources  of  China’s  Exter¬ 
nal  Posture,”  paper  prepared  for  the  24th  Sino-American  Conference  on  Contempo¬ 
rary  China,  15-17  June  1995,  Washington,  D.C. 
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developmental  issues  and  problems.^  Among  these  areas,  perhaps  of 
greatest  concern  to  many  political  leaders  around  the  world  is  the 
PLA’s  role  in  shaping  Chinese  national  security  policy.  This  report 
examines  the  leadership,  structures,  and  processes  governing  PLA 
involvement  in  this  critical  policy  arena.  It  emphasizes  the  specific 
mechanisms,  both  personal  and  bureaucratic,  formal  and  informal, 
by  which  the  PLA  currently  participates  in  national  security  policy¬ 
making,  as  well  as  the  kinds  of  views  and  interests  that  the  military 
seeks  to  advance. 

The  information  and  analysis  presented  in  this  report  build  on  a 
growing  literature  on  China’s  external  policy  process.^  Although 


^For  a  systematic  discussion  of  these  factors,  see  Michael  D.  Swaine,  China:  Domestic 
Change  and  Foreign  Policy,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  RAND,  MR-604-OSD,  1995. 

^See  George  Yang,  "Mechanisms  of  Foreign  Policy  Making  and  Implementation  in  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,”  in  Carol  Lee  Hamrin  and  Suisheng  Zhao  (eds.).  Decision¬ 
making  in  Deng's  China,  Armonk,  N.Y.:  M.  E.  Sharpe,  Inc.,  1995,  pp.  91-100; 
Shambaugh  (1995b);  David  L.  Shambaugh,  "Accommodating  a  Frustrated  Power," 
World  Politics,  September  1995;  David  L.  Shambaugh,  “China’s  National  Security 
Research  Bureaucracy,”  China  Quarterly,  No.  110,  June  1987,  pp.  276-304;  David 
Shambaugh,  "Elite  Politics  and  Perceptions,”  in  Gerald  Segal  (ed,),  Chinese  Politics  and 
Foreign  Policy  Reform,  London:  Kegan  Paul  International,  1992,  pp.  100-114;  Jonathan 
D.  Pollack,  “Structure  and  Process  in  the  Chinese  Military  System,”  in  Kenneth  G. 
Lieberthal  and  David  M.  Lampton  (eds.).  Bureaucracy,  Politics,  and  Decision-Making 
in  Post-Mao  China,  Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1992,  pp.  151-180; 
Nicholas  Eftimiades,  Chinese  Intelligence  Operations,  Annapolis,  Md.:  Naval  Institute 
Press,  1994;  John  W,  Lewis,  Hua  Di,  and  Xue  Litai,  “Beijing’s  Defense  Establishment: 
Solving  the  Arms-Export  Enigma,”  International  Security,  Vol.  15,  No.  4,  Spring  1991, 
pp.  87-109;  A.  Doak  Barnett,  The  Making  of  Foreign  Policy  in  China:  Structure  and 
Process,  Boulder,  Colo.:  Westview  Press,  1985;  Carol  Lee  Hamrin,  “Elite  Politics  and  the 
Development  of  China’s  Foreign  Relations,”  in  Thomas  W.  Robinson  and  David 
Shambaugh  (eds.),  Chinese  Foreign  Policy:  Theory  and  Practice,  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  1995,  pp.  70-109;  Carol  Lee  Hamrin,  “The  Party  Leadership  System,”  in  Kenneth 
G.  Lieberthal  and  David  M.  Lampton  (eds.).  Bureaucracy,  Politics,  and  Decision- 
Making  in  Post-Mao  China,  Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1992,  pp.  95-124; 
Wei  Li,  The  Chinese  Staff  System:  A  Mechanism  for  Bureaucratic  Control  and 
Integration,  Berkeley;  Institute  of  East  Asian  Studies,  1994;  Samuel  S.  Kim,  "China  and 
the  World  in  Theory  and  Practice,”  in  Samuel  S.  Kim  (ed.),  China  and  the  World: 
Chinese  Foreign  Relations  in  the  Post-Cold  War  Era,  Third  Edition,  Boulder,  Colo.: 
Westview  Press,  1994,  pp.  3-42;  Kenneth  G.  Lieberthal,  Governing  China,  New  York: 
W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  1995,  especially  Chapter  Seven;  John  W.  Garver,  "China’s 
Push  Through  the  South  China  Sea:  The  Interaction  of  Bureaucratic  and  National 
Interests,”  China  Quarterly,  No.  132,  December  1992,  pp.  999-1028;  Harold  K. 
Jacobson  and  Michel  Oksenberg,  China’s  Participation  in  the  IMF,  the  World  Bank, 
and  GATT,  Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press,  1990,  especially  Chapters  Three 
and  Four;  Tai  Ming  Cheung,  “The  Impact  of  Research  Institutes  in  the  Post-Mao 
Period  on  Peking’s  Foreign  Policy-Making,”  Issues  and  Studies,  Vol.  23,  No.  7,  July 
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largely  of  very  high  quality,  most  of  these  studies  are  concerned  with 
the  civilian  dimensions  of  China’s  external  behavior,  and  center  on 
key  party  and  government  actors,  i.e.,  they  focus  primarily  on  what 
the  Chinese  usually  refer  to  as  foreign  affairs  {waishi).  The  PLA’s  role 
is  often  either  downplayed  greatly  or  ignored  altogether  in  these 
works,  usually  because  of  severe  data  limitations  or  because  the  Chi¬ 
nese  traditionally  viewed  foreign  affairs  as  differing,  both  conceptu¬ 
ally  and  structurally,  from  military  affairs  (junshi).  Indeed,  foreign 
affairs  has  been  largely  equated,  in  Chinese  thinking,  with  the 
nonmilitary  realm  of  diplomatic  state  relations.  Hence,  those  few 
studies  that  focus  on  the  role  of  the  military  in  external  policy  limit 
their  analysis  mainly  to  basic  features  of  the  defense  policy  realm,  a 
subset  of  the  larger  military  affairs  arena.  Such  studies  rarely,  if  ever, 
include  analysis  of  the  PLA’s  policy  interactions  with  civilian  foreign 
affairs  officials  or  organizations. 

This  report  draws  together  the  often  disparate  and  fragmentary  in¬ 
formation  on  the  PLA  presented  in  the  above  literature  and  com¬ 
bines  it  with  recent,  additional  information  obtained  by  the  author 
through  interviews  conducted  in  Beijing  in  November-December 
1994,  July  1995,  and  February  1996  to  present  a  more  complete  and 
updated  picture  of  PLA  involvement  in  the  formulation  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  national  security  policy  at  all  levels  and  across  both 
military  and  civilian  dimensions.  Such  a  comprehensive,  integrated 
analysis  is  especially  needed  because  the  military’s  role  in  the  na¬ 
tional  security  policy  process  has  been  experiencing  major  change 
and  redefinition  in  recent  years.  This  ongoing  shift  has  occurred 
largely  in  response  to  a  rapid  proliferation  in  the  number  and  type  of 
external  policy-related  issues  and  concerns  that  impinge  upon  the 
military’s  expanding  interests  in  many  areas,  resulting  in  a  greater 
blurring  of  the  line  between  foreign  affairs  and  defense  policy. 

In  presenting  this  comprehensive  picture,  the  “macro”  national 
security  policy  arena  is  divided  by  the  author  into  four  distinct 
“micro”  subarenas: 


1987,  Taipei,  Taiwan,  pp.  86-101;  and  Tai  Ming  Cheung,  “Trends  in  the  Research  of 
Chinese  Military  Strategy,”  Survival,  Vol.  29,  No.  3,  May-June  1987,  pp.  239-259. 
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•  N  ational  strategic  obj  ectives 

•  Foreign  policy 

•  Defense  policy 

•  Strategic  research,  analysis,  and  intelligence 

Each  subarena  encompasses  a  distinct  set  of  national  security  policy 
functions.  The  first  focuses  on  the  broad  strategic  principles  and 
goals  guiding  the  entire  national  security  policy  arena.  The  second 
centers  on  civilian  foreign  affairs  and  diplomatic  relations.  The  third 
includes  military  defense  and  security-related  activities.  The  fourth 
comprises  short-,  medium-,  and  long-range  strategic  research,  anal¬ 
ysis,  and  intelligence  gathering  and  related  strategic  or  security  as¬ 
sessments  provided  to  the  responsible  organs  and  leaders  of  the 
other  three  subarenas.^ 

The  basic  organizational  structure  of  these  four  policy  subarenas  is 
depicted  in  Figure  1.^  As  the  figure  suggests,  each  subarena  generally 
reflects  a  different  level  or  sphere  of  leadership  authority  or  policy 
input  within  the  Chinese  policy  apparatus:  The  national  strategic 
objectives  subarena  corresponds  to  the  supreme  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  leadership.  The  foreign  and  defense  policy  subarenas  corre¬ 
spond  primarily  to  the  leaderships  of  the  major  civilian  and  military 
organizations  responsible  for  foreign  and  defense  policy.  The 
strategic  research,  analysis,  and  intelligence  subarena  corresponds  to 


^It  should  be  noted  that  Chinese  leaders  and  strategists  do  not  always  employ  the 
terms  national  strategic  objectives,  foreign  policy,  defense  policy,  and  strategic  re¬ 
search,  analysis,  and  intelligence  to  describe  these  national  security  policy  functions. 
In  many  cases,  other  terms  are  employed  to  describe  these  functions,  as  discussed  in 
greater  detail  below.  The  terms  in  this  report  are  used  because  they  are  easily 
recognizable  to  Western  readers,  and  because  they  roughly  correspond  to  identifiable 
functional  areas  in  the  Chinese  system. 

^This  figure  does  not  present  all  the  actors  within  each  subarena.  These  are  found  in 
the  more  detailed  figures  below.  Moreover,  the  figures  in  this  report  are  intended  to 
depict  actual  authority  relationships  or  reporting  channels  among  key  individuals  or 
organizations  within  or  between  each  of  the  national  security  policy  subarenas,  not 
formal  staff-line  relationships  among  leading  actors  within  the  party,  government,  or 
military  systems  as  a  whole.  However,  some  organizations  are  simply  grouped  within 
a  box  to  show  their  common  function  or  level  of  importance  within  a  particular  policy 
subarena.  Details  on  the  specific  relationships  among  such  organs  are  provided  in  the 
text,  to  the  extent  possible. 
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working-level  researchers,  strategists,  and  intelligence  gatherers, 
both  civilian  and  military.  It  thus  performs  a  support  (and  not  a 
leadership)  function  for  the  other  subarenas,  but  it  nonetheless  plays 
a  critical  role  in  the  policy  process. 

Analysis  of  each  subarena  begins  with  a  summary  of  its  general 
functional  elements  and  corresponding  present-day  policy  features. 
This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  subarena's  major  institutional 
and  individual  actors,  their  likely  interests  and  responsibilities,  their 
modes  of  interaction,  and  their  general  relationship  to  the  other 
three  subarenas.  For  each  policy  subarena,  the  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  activities  and  interests  of  military  actors,  although  some  dis¬ 
cussion  of  civilian  actors  is  also  necessary.  A  concluding  chapter 
summarizes  the  major  features  of  the  national  security  policy  pro¬ 
cess  and  presents  several  implications  of  the  preceding  analysis  for 
future  PLA  involvement. 


Chapter  Two 

NATIONAL  STRATEGIC  OBJECTIVES  SUBARENA 


According  to  one  very  knowledgeable  observer,  the  fundamental 
purposes  of  China’s  national  strategy  iguojia  zhanlue)  are  (1)  to 
safeguard  China’s  national  territory  and  sovereignty,  (2)  to  guide 
national  construction  and  social  development,  (3)  to  strengthen 
national  power,  and  (4)  to  ensure  continued  national  prosperity.^ 
From  this  definition,  one  can  see  that  China’s  national  strategic 
objectives  iguojia  zhanlue  mubiao)  constitute  those  fundamental 
strategic  principles,  concepts,  and  priorities  guiding  not  only  foreign 
and  defense  policy  but  also  critical  domestic  realms  concerned  with 
national  construction  and  internal  order.  These  objectives  include 
the  attainment  of  great  power  status  in  the  economic,  technological, 
social,  and  military  realms  (with  concomitant  levels  of  international 
prestige  and  influence),  and  the  development  or  maintenance  of 
capabilities  to  defend  against  any  internal  or  external  threats  to 
China’s  political  stability,  social  order,  national  sovereignty,  and 
territorial  integrity. 

These  broad  strategic  purposes  and  objectives  are  more  explicitly 
spelled  out  in  the  general  lines  [zong  luxian)  on  Chinese  domestic 
policy  and  external  relations  established  by  the  senior  party  leader¬ 
ship.  In  the  domestic  realm,  China’s  current  general  line  reflects  the 
contents  and  priorities  of  the  Four  Modernizations,  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  reform  effort  inaugurated  by  Deng  Xiaoping  in  the 
late  1970s.  This  concept  envisions  the  attainment,  by  the  year  2049 


^Pan  Shiying,  Reflections  on  Modern  Strategy:  Post  Cold  War  Strategic  Theory,  Beijing: 
Shijie  Zhishi  Chubanshe,  1993,  pp.  125-126. 
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(the  100th  anniversary  of  the  communist  takeover  of  China),  of  de¬ 
velopment  levels  in  Chinese  industry,  agriculture,  science  and  tech¬ 
nology,  and  national  defense  equivalent  to  major  powers  such  as 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Japan.  Such  development  is  to  occur 
largely  through  a  sustained  program  of  incremental,  market-led  eco¬ 
nomic  restructuring  and  administrative  reform,  combined  with  lim¬ 
ited  amounts  of  political  and  social  liberalization.  It  is  keyed  to  a  no¬ 
tion  of  comprehensive  national  power  izonghe  guoli),  viewed  as  “the 
foundation  upon  which  a  nation  depends  for  subsistence  and  devel¬ 
opment,  .  .  .  and  upon  which  the  powerful  nations  of  the  world  es¬ 
tablish  their  international  status  and  exercise  their  international  role 
and  influence.  ”2  According  to  at  least  one  Chinese  source,  compre¬ 
hensive  national  power  is  composed  of  a  nation’s  natural  resources, 
economic  capabilities,  external  trade  and  investment  capabilities, 
science  and  technology  capabilities,  level  of  social  development, 
military  capabilities,  level  of  governmental  efficacy,  and  diplomatic 
capabilities.^  Under  the  Four  Modernizations,  however,  improve¬ 
ments  in  military  capabilities  must  in  most  cases  depend  on  the  prior 
establishment  of  strong  economic,  technological,  political,  and  social 
capabilities.  Moreover,  economic  and  technological  components  of 
national  power  are  viewed  as  critical  instruments  of  foreign  and  de¬ 
fense  policy,  and  not  solely  as  prerequisites  for  domestic  growth  and 
stability.  4 

In  the  external  realm,  China’s  general  line  defines  the  major  features 
of  China’s  political  and  security  environment,  including  macro-level 
geopolitical  and  strategic  trends,  the  resulting  balance  of  forces 
among  the  major  powers,  critical  bilateral  relationships,  major  ex¬ 
ternal  threats  to  the  above  national  objectives,  the  likelihood  of  war 
or  peace,  and  the  types  of  conflict  or  confrontation  characteristic  of 


2“An  Analysis  of  Change  in  China’s  International  Status:  Preliminary  Discussion  of 
Comprehensive  National  Power  in  the  Last  Twenty  Years"  (Zhongguo  Guoji  Diwei  De 
Bianhua  Fenxi — Zui  Jin  Ershinian  Zonghe  Guoli  De  Chubu  Tantao),  Chinese  Academy 
of  Social  Sciences,  Institute  of  World  Economics  and  Politics  Research  Group  on 
Comparative  Research  on  the  Comprehensive  National  Power  of  Primary  States,  Pa¬ 
cific  Journal  [TaipingyangXuebao),  No.  1,  April  1995,  p.  135.  The  author  is  grateful  to 
Alastair  I.  Johnston  for  bringing  this  source  to  his  attention. 

3lbid. 

^This  prioritization  is  speOed  out  more  fully  in  Swaine  (1995),  and  Michael  D.  Swaine, 
“Strategic  Appraisal:  China,  ”  in  Zalmay  Khalilzad  (ed.) ,  Strategic  Appraisal  1 996,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.:  RAND,  MR-543-AP,  1996,  pp.  185-222. 
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the  current  historical  period.  At  present,  China’s  general  line  in  ex¬ 
ternal  policy  assumes  a  turbulent  international  environment  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  transition  from  the  Cold  War  bipolar  confrontation  to  a 
more  complex,  multipolar  configuration;  the  reduced  likelihood  of 
large-scale  global  or  regional  conflict;  a  growing  number  of  limited 
regional  threats  and  concerns  demanding  new  types  of  conventional 
and  unconventional  military  capabilities,  including  possible  conflicts 
over  disputed  territories  such  as  Taiwan;  and  the  increasing  impor¬ 
tance  of  economic  and  technological  factors  to  international  security 
calculations.  Hence,  China’s  primary  strategic  objectives  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  arena  are  (1)  to  maintain  an  external  environment  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  pursuit  of  economic  reform,  opening  to  the  outside 
world,  and  economic  construction,  (2)  to  preserve  or  expand  China’s 
strategic  independence  and  leverage  in  a  complex  multipolar  envi¬ 
ronment,  (3)  to  further  China’s  efforts  to  reunify  the  nation,  and  (4) 
to  strengthen  China’s  ability  to  defend  against  external  pressures  or 
attacks  emerging  from  a  highly  complex  and  uncertain  yet  arguably 
less  immediately  threatening  security  environment.^ 

These  definitions  of  China’s  internal  and  external  general  lines  sug¬ 
gest  a  clear  linkage  between  domestic  and  foreign  security  interests 
and  concerns.  For  example,  key  issues  such  as  domestic  economic 
modernization,  social  stability,  and  national  reunification  are  seen 
by  the  Chinese  as  strongly  influenced  by  external  factors  (e.g.,  the 
major  powers  and  various  international  economic  activities^  and 
vice  versa.  Hence,  in  the  Chinese  view,  the  division  between  domes¬ 
tic  and  external  strategic  objectives  is  not  as  clear  and  distinct  as  it  is 
in  the  West;®  moreover,  both  realms  are  critical  to  the  interests  of  the 
Chinese  military.  However,  this  report  primarily  analyzes  the  policy 
process  associated  with  the  latter  set  of  concerns  and  related 
objectives,  which  inform  both  foreign  and  defense  policy.  External 
strategic  objectives  constitute  the  core  of  what  the  Chinese  refer  to  as 
their  national  defense  strategy  (guofang  zhanlue) .  This  realm  in  turn 


®For  details  on  all  these  features,  see  Swaine  (1995, 1996). 

®It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  even  in  the  West,  the  line  between  internal  social 
and  economic  development  issues  and  concerns  and  external  national  security 
concerns  is  becoming  increasingly  unclear. 
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accords  most  closely  with  what  is  usually  understood  in  the  West  as 
the  national  security  policy  arenaJ 

The  national  strategic  objectives  subarena  is  composed  of  those  in¬ 
dividuals  who  wield  supreme  power  over  the  party,  state,  and  mili¬ 
tary  apparats.  During  the  Deng  Xiaoping  period  of  the  1980s  and 
early  1990s,  three  different  types  of  leaders  were  included  in  this 
group:  (1)  the  paramount  leader  and  his  personal  advisors,  (2)  the 
paramount  leader’s  senior  associates  on  the  Politburo  Standing 
Committee  (PBSC)  or  Secretariat,  and  (3)  the  most  influential  retired 
and  semi-retired  elder  cadres  of  the  revolutionary  generation 

Under  Deng’s  direction,  these  individuals,  usually  numbering  some 
twenty  in  total,  ^  determined  China’s  fundamental  national  strategic 
objectives  and/or  ensured  that  those  objectives  were  being  followed 
throughout  the  policy  apparatus.  They  also  solved  basic  policy  con¬ 
flicts  that  emerged,  and  responded  to  external  crises.  They  did  not, 
however,  supervise  and/or  implement  the  detailed  aspects  of  na¬ 
tional  security  policy.^  As  shown  below,  this  responsibility  was  (and 
remains)  left  largely  to  the  civilian  and  military  bureaucracies,  which 
often  enjoyed  considerable  autonomy  in  carrying  out  components  of 
foreign  and  defense  policy. 

The  mode  of  interaction  in  this  subarena  has  been  (and  remains) 
highly  personalistic  and  informal.  During  the  Deng  period,  members 


^Hence,  the  term  “national  security  policy”  is  used  throughout  this  report  primarily  as 
a  synonym  for  the  Chinese  term  “national  defense  strategy,”  referring  to  the  externally 
oriented  dimension  of  China’s  broader  national  strategy. 

®Shambaugh  (1992),  p.  104,  This  number  did  not  include  the  personal  assistants  to 
the  senior  leadership,  comprising  both  personal  secretaries  [mishu]  and  personal 
guards.  Such  individuals  often  exerted  a  decisive  influence  over  the  policy 
perceptions  and  views  of  senior  leaders,  as  advisors,  ghost  writers,  personal 
representatives,  etc.  They  reportedly  continue  to  perform  these  roles  today.  For 
details,  see  Wei  Li  and  Lucian  W.  Pye,  “The  Ubiquitous  Role  of  the  Mishu  in  Chinese 
Politics,”  China  Quarterly,  No.  132,  December  1992,  pp.  913-936. 

^Lieberthal  (1995),  pp.  187-188.  As  suggested  above,  the  paramount  leader  exercised 
a  unique  role  within  this  senior  policy  group,  largely  having  the  final  word  on  core 
strategic  issues  while  also  determining  the  internal  makeup  and  division  of  authority 
among  the  senior  party  leadership  in  the  PBSC.  For  further  details,  also  see  Sham- 
baugh  (1992),  pp.  108-109;  and  Hamrin  (1992),  pp.  99-100.  Hamrin  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  the  “top  tier”  of  the  leadership,  consisting  solely  of  the  paramount  leader  and  a 
“second  tier”  of  PBSC  members  and  key  elders.  As  we  shall  see  below,  this  distinction 
has  become  less  significant,  if  not  entirely  irrelevant. 
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met  in  unstructured  groupings  convened  by  the  paramount  leader  as 
well  as  in  more  formal  meetings  of  the  PBSC,  which  gathered  on  an 
irregular  basis.  They  also  communicated  in  writing.  In  addition, 
members  of  this  subarena  below  the  paramount  leader  quite  fre¬ 
quently  interacted  with  senior  government  officials  responsible  for 
foreign  and  defense  policies,  both  informally,  and  through  leader¬ 
ship  small  groups  (LSGs),  discussed  below. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  specific  level  of  influence  ex¬ 
erted  within  the  national  strategic  objectives  suharena  by  the  PLA  as 
an  institution,  much  less  by  individual  military  leaders.  Given  the 
centrality  of  the  military  to  defense  policy,  the  military’s  overall  con¬ 
cern  with  national  security  issues,  and  the  high  prestige  and  party 
status  of  the  top  PLA  elite,  one  can  safely  assume  that  senior  military 
views  on  fundamental  national  strategic  goals  and  objectives  were 
solicited  and  offered  on  a  fairly  regular  basis  under  Deng.  As  the 
above  suggests,  such  PLA  influence  was  exerted  through  individual 
leaders,  including  military  elders  and  senior  PLA  officers  holding 
high  party  posts. 

In  the  early  and  mid  1980s,  several  very  senior  PLA  leaders  likely 
performed  key  roles  in  influencing  the  formulation  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  national  strategic  objectives.  These  included  Ye  Jianying, 
Xu  Xiangqian,  Nie  Rongzhen,  Yang  Shangkun,  Zhang  Aiping,  Yang 
Dezhi,  Yu  Qiuli,  and  Hong  Xuezhi.  Ye,  Xu,  Nie,  and  Yang  Shangkun 
were  all  deputy  heads  of  the  party  Central  Military  Commission 
(CMC),  the  supreme  executive  body  in  charge  of  the  PLA.  Yang  con¬ 
currently  served  as  CMC  general  secretary  and  executive  vice  chair¬ 
man.  Zhang,  Yu,  Hong,  and  Yang  Dezhi  were  all  CMC  deputy  general 
secretaries.^^  Wang  Zhen,  a  senior  party  elder  with  very  close  ties  to 
the  PLA,  and  Qin  Jiwei,  a  strong  supporter  of  Deng  Xiaoping  and 
Minister  of  Defense  in  the  late  1980s,  were  also  likely  part  of  this 
group. 

These  individuals,  perhaps  supported  by  other  PLA  elders,  undoubt¬ 
edly  played  important  roles  as  advisors  and  confidants  to  Deng  Xi¬ 
aoping  in  shaping  and  overseeing  major  strategic  policy  decisions 
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Barnett  (1985),  pp.  99-100. 
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and  guidelines.^  1  In  fact,  their  views  were  probably  more  critical 
than  those  of  formal  civilian  party  leaders  such  as  Zhao  Ziyang,  Hu 
Yaobang,  and  other  erstwhile  successors  of  the  pre-Tiananmen  re¬ 
form  period.  Moreover,  PLA  elders  played  at  least  an  equally  sig¬ 
nificant  role  in  this  policy  arena  as  their  civilian  counterparts,  e.g., 
Chen  Yun,  Peng  Zhen,  Bo  Yibo,  and  Li  Xiannian.i^  Within  this  entire 
group,  however,  Yang  Shangkun  almost  certainly  wielded  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  influence  over  national  strategic  policy  objectives,  second 
only  to  Deng  Xiaoping.  It  is  very  likely  that,  from  the  mid  1980s  until 
Yang’s  dismissal  at  the  14th  Party  Congress  of  October  1992,  final 
decisions  involving  these  policy  objectives  were  made  by  Deng  and 
Yang  alone.  1^ 

Hong  Kong  press  reports  suggest  that  retired  PLA  elders,  along  with 
senior  active  duty  PLA  officers  at  the  central  and  regional  levels,  have 
behaved  as  an  extremely  aggressive  interest  group  in  core  areas  of 
external  policy  since  at  least  the  early  1990s,  and  perhaps  during 
much  of  the  latter  1980s  as  well.  Both  small  and  large  groups  of 
officers  reportedly  have  held  meetings,  written  letters  to  the  senior 
party  leadership,  sent  petitions,  and  passed  resolutions  as  part  of  a 
general  effort  to  influence  (or  dictate)  critical  aspects  of  national 


l^This  parallels  the  role  performed  by  senior  PLA  leaders  such  as  Ye  Jianying  and  Nie 
Rongzhen  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  in  advising  Mao  Zedong  and  Zhou  Enlai  on 
international  strategy.  The  author  is  indebted  to  Jonathan  Pollack  for  pointing  this  out 
to  him. 

^^Several  Chinese  interlocutors  have  insisted  to  the  author  that  Zhao  and  Hu  were  not 
privy  to  deliberations  between  Deng  and  senior  military  leaders  during  the  1980s, 
despite  their  high  positions. 

^^Many  such  civilian  party  elders  had  extensive  military  backgrounds,  of  course. 
Indeed,  their  status  as  policy  advocates  and  senior  advisors  to  Deng  derived  in  part 
from  their  links  with  the  PLA. 

“quasi-military”  figure  with  significant  ties  to  the  PLA,  Yang  had  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  military  reform  effort  in  the  1980s  by  Deng  and  had  served  as  a  critical 
conduit  between  the  civilian  party  and  professional  military  leaderships,  and  between 
the  civilian  and  military  sides  of  the  national  security  bureaucracy.  However,  although 
such  responsibilities  and  experience  provided  Yang  with  critical  influence  over  the  na¬ 
tional  strategic  objectives  subarena  as  Deng's  aide  and  ally,  his  overall  level  of  political 
power  was  significantly  less  than  that  of  senior  elders  such  as  Chen  Yun  and  Li 
Xiannian.  To  a  significant  extent,  Yang’s  power  and  authority  derived  from  Deng 
Xiaoping.  For  a  summary  of  Yang  Shangkun’s  background  and  duties,  see  Michael  D. 
Swaine,  The  Military  and  Political  Succession  in  China,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  RAND, 
R-4254-AF,  1992,  pp.  33-35. 
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security  policy.  These  efforts  allegedly  placed  enormous  pressure 
on  Deng  Xiaoping  and,  most  recently,  Jiang  Zemin  and  other  succes¬ 
sor  party  leaders.  Particular  areas  of  concern  to  the  PIA  leadership 
reportedly  included  basic  policy  toward  the  United  States  and  Tai¬ 
wan,  relations  with  Russia,  and  sensitive  territorial  disputes  over 
areas  such  as  the  Spratly  Islands. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  such  claims, 
given  the  limits  on  information  regarding  interactions  at  the  most 
senior  levels  of  the  Chinese  leadership.  However,  interviews  with 
well-placed  military  officers  and  knowledgeable  foreign  observers 
suggest  that  the  above  characterization  of  the  decisionmaking 
structure  is  essentially  inaccurate.  According  to  interviewees,  senior 
PLA  officers — both  retired  and  active — did  not  serve  as  a  unified  and 
forceful  lobbying  group  on  broad  national  strategic  (and  national 
defense)  policy  objectives  during  the  1980s  and  early  1990s.  This 
domain  remained  firmly  under  the  control  of  Deng  Xiaoping,  with 
support  from  Yang  Shangkun  and  advice  from  the  PBSC  and  a  small 
group  of  elders,  as  suggested  above.  A  small  number  of  senior  mili¬ 
tary  officers  also  served  as  advisors  and  consultants.  According  to 
interviewees,  senior  active  and  retired  PLA  officers  have  intervened 
directly  in  nonmilitary  areas  of  national  security  policy  arena  on  only 
a  few  occasions.  Moreover,  such  interventions  were  usually  over 
specific  policy  decisions  or  incidents,  such  as  the  Yinhe  incident  of 


addition,  one  Hong  Kong  source  states  that  Deng  Xiaoping  issued  orders  in  1992 
mandating  an  increased  role  for  the  PLA  in  governmental  affairs  and  various  policy 
organs.  As  a  result,  ten  generals  were  allegedly  allowed  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
Politburo  (PB)  and  PBSC  as  non- voting  members.  See  Hsin  Pao,  December  11,  1992, 
p.  26,  in  FBIS-CHI-92-240,  12-14-92,  pp.  28-29. 

'^^For  major  examples,  see  Hsin  Pao,  October  15, 1992,  p.  22,  in  FBIS-CHI-92-202,  10- 
19-92,  pp.  4-6;  Cheng  Ming,  June  1,  1993,  pp.  14-16,  in  FBIS-CHI-93-104,  6-2-93,  pp. 
33-36;  Cheng  Ming,  September  1,  1993,  pp.  12-13,  in  FBIS-CHI-93-171,  9-7-93,  pp.  46- 
48;  ChingPao,  October  5,  1993,  p.  54,  in  FBIS-CHI-93-196,  10-13-93,  pp.  41-42;  Cheng 
Ming,  January  1,  1994,  pp.  16-18,  in  FBIS-CHI-94-016,  1-25-94,  pp.  4-6;  Ching  Pao, 
January  5,  1994,  pp.  38-39,  in  FBIS-CHI-003,  1-5-94,  p.  3;  South  China  Morning  Post, 
June  25,  1994,  in  FBIS-CHI-94-123,  6-27-94,  pp.  40-41;  Hsin  Pao,  July  8,  1994,  p.  23,  in 
FBIS-CHI-94-134,  pp.  1-2;  Cheng  Ming,  July  1,  1994,  pp.  6-8,  in  FBIS-CHI-94-143,  pp. 
33-36;  and  Cheng  Ming,  September  1, 1994,  pp.  22-23,  in  FBIS-CHI-94-172,  9-6-94,  pp. 
37-38.  Many  of  these  articles  are  summarized  in  John  Carver,  "The  PLA  as  an  Interest 
Group  in  Chinese  Foreign  Policy,”  paper  prepared  for  the  Sixth  Annual  Conference  on 
the  Chinese  People’s  Liberation  Army,  Coolfont,  West  Virginia,  June  1995.  They  are 
also  cited  extensively  by  Allen  S.  Whiting  in  "Chinese  Nationalism  and  Foreign  Policy 
After  Deng,”  China  Quarterly,  No.  142,  June  1995,  especially  pp.  309-316. 
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1993,1^  not  over  fundamental  issues  or  principles  of  national  strategy 
or  critical  bilateral  relations. 

The  above  pattern  of  leadership  interactions  has  changed  signifi¬ 
cantly  in  some,  but  not  all,  respects  during  the  past  2-3  years,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  retirement,  death,  or  general  inactivity  of  many  civilian 
and  military  elder  leaders  (including,  most  recently,  Deng  Xiaoping), 
the  removal  of  Yang  Shangkun  from  power  at  the  14th  Party 
Congress,  and  the  ascension  to  high  formal  positions  of  power  of  a 
small  handful  of  senior  party  leaders  of  the  successor  generation,  led 
by  Party  General  Secretary  Jiang  Zemin,  the  putative  “core”  of  the 
post-Deng  Xiaoping  leadership.  As  a  result  of  these  changes,  ulti¬ 
mate  leadership  over  the  entire  national  security  policy  agenda  has 
become  more  diffuse.  Although  the  leadership  still  adheres  to  the 
general  national  strategic  objectives  enunciated  under  Deng 
Xiaoping,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  no  single  individual  wields 
predominant  influence  over  this  (or  any  other)  policy  subarena. 

Assuming  that  Deng  is  no  longer  actively  engaged  in  decisionmaking, 
ultimate  authority  over  fundamental  national  strategic  objectives 
now  rests  with  an  informal  collective  leadership  of  four  individuals: 
Jiang  Zemin  (as  senior  PBSC  member,  party  general  secretary  and 
head  of  the  CMC  since  November  1989),  Premier  Li  Peng  (as  PBSC 
member  responsible  for  state  affairs  and  head  of  the  foreign  policy 
system,  discussed  below),  and  two  powerful  PLA  elders,  Liu  Huaqing 
and  Zhang  Zhen.  The  remaining  four  members  of  the  successor 
PBSC  (Qiao  Shi,  Li  Ruihuan,  Zhu  Rongji,  and  Hu  Jintao)  no  doubt  ex¬ 
press  their  views  on  national  strategic  issues  and  objectives  in  PBSC 
meetings.  However,  according  to  most  knowledgeable  observers, 
their  role  is  largely  limited  to  that  of  advisors  and/or  occasional  ad- 


1993,  the  United  States  demanded  a  search  of  the  Chinese  ship,  Yinhe,  which  was 
suspected  of  transporting  precursors  of  chemical  weapons  to  Iran.  The  Chinese 
government,  at  the  urging  of  the  Foreign  Ministry,  eventually  agreed  to  permit  the 
search,  hut  no  chemicals  were  discovered.  Senior  military  officers  were  reportedly  en¬ 
raged  by  the  Foreign  Ministry’s  supposedly  obsequious  behavior  in  permitting  the 
search,  and  openly  criticized  the  Ministry  in  internal  leadership  meetings. 

l®Such  irregular  and  infrequent  PLA  policy  interventions  thus  relate  more  to  the  sub¬ 
arena  of  foreign  policy  formulation  and  implementation,  discussed  below. 
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vocates  of  various  views,  not  key  decisionmakers  exercising  ultimate 
power  in  this  subarena. 

Both  Admiral  Liu  Huaqing  and  General  Zhang  Zhen  were  brought 
out  of  semi-retirement  and  placed  by  Deng  in  senior  leadership  po¬ 
sitions  at  the  14th  Party  Congress  in  1992.  Liu  is  the  only  PLA  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  PBSC  and  serves  concurrently  as  a  deputy  chair  of  the 
CMC.  Zhang  is  also  a  deputy  CMC  head.^o  Each  PLA  elder  is  charged 
with  primary  responsibility  for  a  different  aspect  of  military  affairs: 
Liu  Huaqing  manages  the  PLA’s  relationship  to  the  top  party  elite 
and  generally  ensures  that  military  interests  are  taken  into  account  in 
the  making  of  national  policies  within  senior  party  circles.  He  is  also 
the  PBSC  member  in  charge  of  military  reform  and  modernization. 
Zhang  Zhen  is  reportedly  responsible  for  senior  officer  staffing  and 
promotion  (including  the  appointment  of  senior  commanders), 
reorganizing  the  PLA’s  structure,  and  formulating  and  overseeing  the 
PLA’s  overall  defense  strategy  and  operational  doctrine. 

These  two  officers,  in  consultation  with  Jiang  Zemin,  reportedly 
make  all  major  decisions  on  defense  policy  as  leading  figures  within 
an  informal  CMC  executive  committee,  discussed  below.  Hence, 
they  almost  certainly  also  serve  as  the  leading  PLA  actors  influencing 
national  strategic  objectives  and  national  security  policy  in  general. 
Liu  and  Zhang  will  likely  be  replaced  in  this  role  in  the  near  future, 
however,  by  two  senior  serving  PLA  officers  of  the  next  generation. 
Generals  Zhang  Wannian  and  Chi  Haotian,  both  in  their  sixties,  be¬ 
came  deputy  CMC  heads  at  the  Fifth  Plenum  of  the  15th  Central 
Committee  in  October  1995,^^  in  preparation  for  the  retirement  of 


^^The  views  of  Qiao,  Li,  Zhu,  and  Hu  expressed  in  this  and  other  national  security 
policy  subarenas  probably  reflect  in  large  part  their  broad  responsibilities  within  the 
party-state  system:  Qiao  Shi  supervises  the  National  People’s  Congress  (NPC)  and 
public  security  sector,  Li  Ruihuan  supervises  propaganda  and  United  Front  work,  Zhu 
Rongji  supervises  the  state  industrial  and  foreign  economic  relations  sectors,  and  Hu 
Jintao  supervises  internal  party  affairs  and  party- to -party  relations. 

^^^Admiral  Liu  was  already  a  CMC  member  before  the  Party  Congress. 

^^Zhang  was  previously  chief  of  the  PLA  general  staff  and  Chi  remains  as  Minister  of 
Defense. 
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the  two  PLA  elders.22  Until  such  retirement,  however,  these  two  of¬ 
ficers  will  probably  serve  as  senior  advisors  to  the  national  security 
policy  “directorate”  of  Jiang,  Li,  Liu,  and  Zhang  Zhen,  perhaps  with 
one  or  two  other  military  figures  such  as  Wang  Ruilin  and  Fu  Quan- 
you  and  Foreign  Minister  Qian  Qichen,  all  discussed  below .23  The 
current  national  strategic  objectives  subarena  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 

Many  other  PLA  elders  remain  relatively  healthy  and  active  at  pres¬ 
ent,  including  Qin  Jiwei,  Xiao  Ke,  Zhang  Aiping,  Flong  Xuezhi,  Yu 
Qiuli,  Liao  Hansheng,  Chen  Xilian,  Yang  Chengwu,  and  possibly  Li 
Desheng.  However,  by  most  accounts,  the  overall  policy  influence  of 
these  formally  retired  officers  has  waned  considerably  in  recent 
years.  All  elders  (both  civilian  and  military)  have  reportedly  been 
taken  off  the  key  routing  lists  for  senior  policy  documents,  and  none 
attends  PB  or  CMC  meetings.  Moreover,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  mili¬ 
tary  (or  civilian)  elders  exercise  the  power  to  organize  investigation 
teams,  draft  reports  and  proposals  on  policy  issues,  and  participate 
in  policy  meetings,  as  claimed  by  media  reports  appearing  in  early 
1994.24  This  suggests  a  very  different  image  from  the  highly  inter¬ 
ventionist  picture  of  military  involvement  in  foreign  affairs  depicted 
in  the  Hong  Kong  media.  It  does  not,  however,  preclude  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  individual  elders  still  make  their  views  concerning  broad  na¬ 
tional  strategic  objectives  and  national  security  policy  issues  known 
to  Liu,  Zhang,  and  the  civilian  members  of  the  PBSC,  especially  Jiang 
Zemin  and  Li  Peng.25 


23Many  observers  expect  Liu  and  Zhang  to  retire  by  the  15th  Party  Congress  of  1997  at 
the  latest.  One  should  not  assume,  however,  that  Zhang  Wannian  and  Chi  Haotian 
will  exercise  the  same  level  of  power  as  their  predecessors.  The  future  role  of  the  PLA 
leadership  in  determining  national  strategic  objectives  is  discussed  in  Chapter  Six. 

23zhang  Wannian  and  Chi  Haotian  will  likely  be  joined,  as  replacements  for  Liu 
Huaqing  and  Zhang  Zhen,  by  the  CMC  general  secretary,  when  the  latter  office  is  re¬ 
activated  (it  has  been  inactive  since  the  removal  of  its  last  occupant,  Yang  Baibing,  in 
1992).  This  post  will  probably  go  to  General  Staff  Department  (GSD)  Director  Fu 
Quanyou,  a  strong  supporter  of  Jiang  Zemin. 

24Garver  (1995),  p.  5.  However,  some  key  military  elders  reportedly  retain  offices, 
provided  by  the  CMC  or  GSD. 

23The  absence  of  Deng  Xiaoping  and  the  reduced  role  played  by  elder  leaders  in  na¬ 
tional  security  policy  suggest  that,  although  ultimate  power  in  this  subarena  is  now 
shared  by  several  individuals  and  not  controlled  by  a  single  paramount  leader,  the  to¬ 
tal  number  of  top  party  and  military  figures  exercising  power  formally  and  informally 
has  probably  shrunk  below  the  twenty  or  so  mentioned  above. 
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Figure  2 — National  Strategic  Objectives  Subarena 


While  it  is  relatively  easy  to  identify  the  most  senior  PLA  members  of 
this  policy  subarena,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  determine  whether  Liu 
Huaqing  and  Zhang  Zhen  play  a  more  assertive  decisionmaking  role 
in  shaping  national  strategic  policy  objectives  than  did  either  Yang 
Shangkun  or  other  PLA  elders  under  Deng  Xiaoping;  it  is  equally  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine  what  views  they  espouse  on  more  specific  na¬ 
tional  defense  issues.  Any  answer  to  these  questions  must  remain 
speculative.  However,  it  is  likely  that  neither  figure  seeks  to  alter 
China’s  national  security  policy  agenda  in  fundamental  ways,  and 
that  both  probably  consult  with,  rather  than  dictate  to,  Jiang  Zemin 
in  this  subarena,  for  two  basic  reasons.  First,  many  of  the  basic 
strategic  principles,  formulations  and  priorities  guiding  China’s  for¬ 
eign  and  defense  policies  almost  certainly  remain  unaltered  from  the 
Deng  Xiaoping  era,  given  their  continued  appropriateness  to  China’s 
internal  and  external  environments,  and  the  leadership’s  political 
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need  to  maintain  a  strong  continuity  with  the  Deng  reform  period 
As  a  result,  neither  officer  has  a  strong  argument  for  pressing  basic 
changes  in  national  strategic  objectives.  Second,  by  all  accounts, 
neither  Liu  Huaqing  nor  Zhang  Zhen  is  extremely  ambitious  or  inter¬ 
ventionist  regarding  fundamental  issues  of  political  power  and  pol¬ 
icy,  as  were  past  senior  PLA  figures  such  as  Peng  Dehuai,  Luo 
Ruiqing,  or  even  Yang  Shangkun.  Indeed,  Liu  and  Zhang  were  partly 
appointed  to  provide  a  stable  foundation  of  PLA  support  to  the  Jiang 
Zemin-led  successor  leadership,  not  to  control  their  policy  delibera¬ 
tions. ^7  However,  the  absence  of  a  single,  powerful  civilian  leader 
with  close  ties  to  the  PLA  suggests  that  Liu  and  Zhang  probably  inter¬ 
act  with  Jiang  Zemin  and  Li  Peng  as  virtual  co-equals  in  this  critical 
subarena. 


^^Both  of  these  factors  are  discussed  in  Swaine  (1995). 

^^Liu  and  Zhang  were  also  selected  by  Deng  because  of  their  importance  to  the  polit¬ 
ical  balance  of  forces  within  the  PLA.  The  former,  a  leading  member  of  the  Second 
Field  Army  system,  is  completely  loyal  to  Deng  and  enjoys  support  among  a  wide 
spectrum  of  PLA  groups,  including  both  the  defense  industry  and  naval  sectors.  The 
latter  is  closely  associated  with  the  arguably  most  cohesive  and  dominant  factional 
grouping  within  the  PLA,  centered  on  the  Third  Field  Army  system  and  most  closely 
identified  with  the  defense  science  and  technology  sector.  Zhang  also  developed 
extensive  contacts  with  the  PLA  officer  corps  through  his  long  tenure  as  President  of 
the  National  Defense  University.  See  Swtdne  (1992),  pp.  197-198. 


Chapter  Three 

FOREIGN  POLICY  SUBARENA 


What  is  herein  referred  to  as  the  foreign  policy  {duiwai  zhengce)  sub¬ 
arena  is  usually  termed  simply  foreign  affairs  {waishi}  by  most  Chi¬ 
nese  leaders  and  strategists.  This  subarena  comprises  the  entire 
range  of  external  strategies  and  activities  undertaken  by  agencies  of 
the  State  Council  and  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  in  support  of 
national  security  policy.  This  includes  all  political  and  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations  with  other  nations^  as  well  as  a  wide  range  of  other  govern¬ 
mental  or  quasi-governmental  interactions,  such  as  unofficial  multi¬ 
lateral  discussions;  international  cultural  and  educational  contacts; 
many  types  of  foreign  economic,  scientific,  and  technological  activi¬ 
ties  (e.g.,  trade  negotiations,  technology  transfer  agreements,  some 
types  of  large  equipment  sales);  foreign,  nonmilitary  information 
gathering  and  propaganda  activities;  and  some  types  of  international 
security  activities  that  involve  the  military  (e.g.,  the  ASEAN  Regional 
Forum  (ARE),  military  exchange  programs  formerly  supervised  by  the 
Ministry  of  National  Defense,  and  various  arms  control  and  nuclear 
disarmament  negotiations). ^  Thus,  foreign  policy  includes  a  wide 
spectrum  of  primarily  civilian  political,  economic,  technological,  and 
cultural  activities,  as  opposed  to  narrower  defense  concerns  associ- 


^Hence,  what  are  known  in  China  as  diplomatic  state  relations  [waijiao  zhengce) 
constitute  only  one  component  of  this  much  larger  (and  rapidly  expanding)  foreign 
policy  or  foreign  affairs  suharena. 

^External  activities  that  include  both  civilian  and  military  officials  (e.g.,  the  ARE  and 
Sino-Japanese  security  dialogues)  also  fall  within  the  defense  policy  subarena  and 
hence  are  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  military.  Exactly  how  civilian  and  military 
leaders  and  organs  interact  to  determine  and  implement  policies  concerning  such 
activities  remains  unclear  to  the  author,  however. 
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ated  with  the  military.  Indeed,  the  number  and  variety  of  activities 
included  in  the  foreign  policy  subarena  have  increased  greatly  over 
the  past  decade  or  so,  as  a  result  of  China’s  expanding  interaction 
with  the  international  community.^ 

China’s  foreign  policy  line  under  the  reforms  has  been  largely  cau¬ 
tious  and  pragmatic,  keyed  to  the  long-term  need  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  placid  external  environment  conducive  to  continued 
economic  growth  and  modernization.  Such  a  policy  is  marked  by  the 
maintenance  of  positive  diplomatic,  political,  and  economic  rela¬ 
tions  with  virtually  every  foreign  country,  especially  with  nearby 
Asian  states.  It  involves  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  security  strategy  that  combines  political,  cultural,  and 
economic  means,  not  just  military  power,  and  a  belief  that  China 
faces  no  pressing  external  military  threat.  China’s  foreign  policy 
pragmatism  also  suggests  the  need  to  maintain  continued  good  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States,  for  several  reasons:  (1)  to  assure  the 
continued  success  of  economic  reform,  which  is  heavily  dependent 
on  U.S.  trade,  technology,  and  investment;  (2)  to  avoid  excessive 
external  pressures  on  China’s  military  modernization  program;  (3)  to 
prevent  the  possible  emergence  of  a  more  militarily  assertive  Japan; 
(4)  to  minimize  U.S.  incentives  for  providing  military  assistance  to 
Taiwan;  and  (5)  to  resolve  critical  issues  of  mutual  concern  such  as 
arms  proliferation  in  East  Asia.  China’s  foreign  policy  also  involves 
limited  support  for  multilateral  initiatives,  U.N.  peacekeeping  efforts, 
and  other  regional  activities  intended  to  promote  more  cooperative 
patterns  of  behavior  in  the  region. 

However,  China’s  foreign  policy  is  also  designed  to  oppose  hege¬ 
monic  behavior  by  any  major  power  and  to  preserve  China’s  overall 
strategic  independence.  Thus,  Beijing’s  diplomatic  approach  re¬ 
mains  largely  keyed  to  the  search  for  political,  economic,  and  strate¬ 
gic  leverage  and  independence  of  action  through  the  exploitation  of 
rivalries  and  the  balancing  and  manipulation  of  relations  among 


^As  Carol  Hamrin  states,  “As  China  opened  its  door  wider,  there  was  no  single  foreign 
policy,  but  a  proliferation  of  policies  .  .  .  regarding  such  issues  as  military  trade, 
science  and  technology,  education  and  culture,  foreign  expertise,  intelligence  and 
information,  foreign  publicity,  trade,  technology  transfer,  and  so  on.”  See  Hamrin 
(1995),  p.  89.  This  article  provides  a  superb  analysis  of  the  major  changes  in 
institutions  and  processes  that  took  place  within  China’s  foreign  policy  system 
between  1949  and  the  early  1990s. 
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both  major  and  emerging  powers.  From  this  perspective,  the  United 
States  is  viewed  with  particular  suspicion  as  the  only  remaining  su¬ 
perpower  in  an  emerging  multipolar  world,  placed  in  a  position  of 
growing  competition  with  major  powers  such  as  Germany  and  Japan, 
but  increasingly  constrained  by  its  internal  economic  and  political 
weaknesses.  Hence,  this  viewpoint,  when  combined  with  the  above 
factors  militating  toward  the  maintenance  of  positive  U.S. -China  re¬ 
lations,  suggests  that  China’s  overall  diplomatic  and  economic  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States  consist  of  a  complex  mixture  of  cooper¬ 
ation  and  competition.  This  can  at  times  produce  less  cautious  or 
unpragmatic  Chinese  foreign  policy  behavior.^ 

The  leadership,  structure,  and  processes  of  the  foreign  policy  sub¬ 
arena  are  far  more  regularized  and  bureaucratic  than  those  of  the 
national  strategic  objectives  subarena.  However,  the  level  of 
influence  in  the  policy  process  exerted  by  any  particular  leading 
foreign  policy  agency  or  office  still  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
overall  personal  political  clout  of  its  leader. 

The  organizational  components  and  internal  processes  of  the  foreign 
policy  subarena  have  been  discussed  in  various  scholarly  sources 
and  will  not  be  recapitulated  in  detail  here,  except  in  those  instances 
where  recent  developments  or  new  information  merit  more  exten¬ 
sive  discussion.  Major  actors  include  a  top  tier  of  political  leaders,  a 
second  tier  of  leaders  of  major  party  and  state  organs  responsible  for 
various  aspects  of  foreign  policy,  and  two  critical  coordinating  and 


^For  further  details  on  the  major  features  of  China’s  foreign  policy  line  at  present,  see 
Swaine  (1995),  pp.  81-95.  In  recent  months,  China’s  foreign  policy  has  taken  a  more 
competitive,  or  even  antagonistic  stance  toward  the  United  States.  In  late  1995  and 
early  1996,  knowledgeable  observers  in  Beijing  informed  the  author  that  the  United 
States  is  increasingly  viewed,  in  internal  policy  circles,  as  China’s  primary  strategic, 
long-term  threat.  This  hardline  viewpoint,  which  argues  that  the  United  States  is 
intent  on  restraining  or  preventing  China’s  emergence  as  a  major  power,  has  gained 
greater  currency  in  Beijing  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  adverse  developments  in  U.S.- 
China  bilateral  relations  during  the  Clinton  Administration.  These  include  intensified 
disputes  over  human  rights,  trade,  and  proliferation,  as  well  as  perceived  efforts  by  the 
United  States  to  weaken  China’s  position  on  critical  territorial  issues  such  as  the 
Spratly  Islands  in  the  South  China  Sea,  Hong  Kong,  and  Taiwan.  The  Taiwan  crisis  of 
June  1995-March  1996,  precipitated  by  the  issuance  of  a  visa  to  Taiwan  President  Lee 
Teng-hui  to  visit  the  United  States,  seriously  increased  the  level  of  tension  between 
Washington  and  Beijing,  resulting  in  PLA  exercises  and  missile  firings  in  the  vicinity  of 
Taiwan  and  the  deployment  of  two  U.S.  carrier  battle  groups,  to  caution  China  against 
any  direct  use  of  force  against  the  island. 
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decisionmaking  mechanisms:  (1)  the  CCP  Central  Committee’s  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Leading  Small  Group  (FALSG)  (and  within  the  FALSG,  the 
State  Council  Office  of  Foreign  Affairs  (OFA))  and  (2)  the  CCP  Central 
Committee  General  Office  (CC  GO).  The  most  important  actors  of 
this  suharena  are  depicted  in  Figure  3. 

On  the  formal  level,  the  PBSC  as  a  body  exercises  ultimate  decision¬ 
making  authority  over  foreign  policy,  as  it  supposedly  does  over  de¬ 
fense  policy.  However,  in  reality,  most  members  of  the  PBSC  do  not 
wield  decisive  influence  in  this  subarena  (and  wield  even  less  influ¬ 
ence  over  defense  policy,  as  we  shall  see  below). ^  Many  initiatives  or 
elements  of  China’s  diplomatic  or  overall  foreign  policy  strategy  are 
either  undertaken  directly  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  (MoFA) 
or,  in  the  case  of  key  policy  actions,  recommended  by  the  MoFA 
and/or  the  FALSG  (discussed  below)  and  formally  approved  by  the 
PBSC  as  a  body,  often  with  little  deliberation. ^  Among  senior  party 
leaders,  primary  leadership  authority  over  foreign  policy  in  general  is 
exercised  by  a  single  PBSC  member:  Li  Peng.  As  State  Council  Pre¬ 
mier,  Li  is  responsible  for  developing  policy  within  the  foreign  policy 
subarena,  overseeing  the  activities  of  the  MoFA,  coordinating  the 
activities  of  the  bureaucracies  relevant  to  executing  foreign  policy, 
and  resolving  the  differences  that  emerge  among  them.  He  exercises 


®Some  analysts  of  China’s  foreign  affairs  claim  that  each  PBSC  member  is  charged 
with  overseeing  foreign  policy  toward  a  particular  country  or  region.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  might  have  existed  in  the  past.  However,  well-placed  Chinese  interviewees  deny 
that  such  an  informal  distribution  of  leadership  responsibilities  exists  today. 

®Yet  one  should  not  conclude  from  this  statement  that  the  PBSC  today  serves  merely 
as  a  rubber  stamp  in  the  foreign  policy  subarena,  even  though  it  arguably  performed 
such  a  role  during  the  Mao  Zedong  and  Deng  Xiaoping  periods.  As  described  below, 
PBSC  members  usually  defer  to  FALSG  Head  Li  Peng  or  Foreign  Minister  (and  PB 
member)  Qian  Qichen  on  routine  foreign  policy  issues.  However,  under  China’s  post- 
Deng  collective  leadership  structure,  individual  PBSC  members  could  become  far 
more  assertive  in  the  foreign  policy  subarena  at  certain  times,  either  for  political 
purposes  (i.e.,  to  gain  an  advantage  over  their  political  opponents  in  a  power  struggle), 
or  because  individual  members  hold  strong  views  about  a  particular  issue.  As 
mentioned  above,  each  PBSC  member  is  responsible  for  an  area  of  the  party-state 
system  and  each  area  likely  impinges  on  one  or  more  foreign  policy  issues  (e.g.,  Zhu 
Rongji’s  responsibility  for  foreign  economic  relations).  In  extreme  cases,  a  majority  of 
PBSC  members  could  seek  to  alter  or  reverse  a  key  foreign  policy  decision.  This  has 
not  yet  occurred,  however,  according  to  knowledgeable  interviewees. 
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this  authority  primarily  as  head  of  the  FALSG,  the  party  leadership 
group  responsible  for  foreign  affairs. 

The  FALSG  functions  as  the  key  policy  coordination,  communication, 
supervision,  and  consultation  mechanism  between  the  PBSC  and  the 
foreign  affairs  system  (xitong)  of  functionally  associated  state  and 
party  organs  at  the  commission  and  ministry  levels.  Hence,  although 
formally  under  the  party,  the  FALSG,  as  in  the  case  of  other  leading 
small  groups,  straddles  the  jurisdiction  of  both  government  and 
party  structures.  It  is  considered  an  example  of  a  “squad  ibanzi)- 
level”  leading  small  group,  because  it  is  led  by  one  or  more  members 
of  the  top  leadership  “squad”  consisting  of  CCP  PB  members  or  key 
leaders.  It  has  a  regular  membership  composed  of  leading  officials  of 
relevant  line  departments  responsible  for  foreign  affairs,  plus  several 
ex-officio  governmental  advisors.^ 

The  FALSG  conveys  policy  decisions  dovmward  to  the  various  organs 
of  the  foreign  affairs  xitong  and  transmits  essential  information  and 
perspectives  upward  to  the  senior  party  leadership,  primarily  via  its 
head.  It  also  coordinates  and  supervises  the  implementation  of  key 
elements  of  foreign  policy  by  both  senior  ministries  such  as  the 
MoFA  and  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  and  Economic  Cooperation 
(MoFTEC),  as  well  as  working-level  leadership  groups  under  the 
State  Council  and  the  Communist  Party  involved  in  foreign  affairs, 
such  as  the  Leading  Group  for  Foreign  Investment  and  the  Party  In¬ 
ternational  Liaison  Department.  Through  such  activities,  the  FALSG 
is  thus  able  to  influence  and  in  some  cases  formulate  policy.^ 


’^Wei  Li  (1994),  pp.  32-34;  Lieberthal  (1995),  pp.  193-194;  and  Hamrin  (1992),  pp.  104, 
116.  The  formal  membership  of  the  FALSG  normally  includes  the  Premier  (a  PBSC 
member),  the  Foreign  Minister,  the  director  of  the  State  Council  Office  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  the  head  of  the  CCP  International  Liaison  Department,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Trade  and  Economic  Cooperation,  the  Minister  of  State  Security,  a  PLA  representative, 
and  the  head  of  the  Xinhua  News  Agency.  In  the  past,  the  FALSG  has  also  included  a 
small  number  of  advisors.  In  the  late  1980s,  these  were  Zhu  Muzhi  (head  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Cultural  Exchanges  with  Foreign  Countries)  and  Ji  Pengfei  (head  of  both  the 
party^s  work  group  on  Hong  Kong  and  Macao  and  its  counterpart  office  in  the  State 
Council),  according  to  Hamrin  (1995),  pp.  111-112. 

^Leading  small  groups  such  as  the  FALSG  are  sometimes  referred  to  by  the  leadership 
as  “advisory  bodies”  for  the  PB  or  Party  Secretariat,  and  their  decisions  are  often  is¬ 
sued  in  the  name  of  those  bodies.  However,  they  can  also  bring  finished  policy  pack¬ 
ages  to  the  party  leading  organs  at  times  and  can  sometimes  issue  orders  and  instruc¬ 
tions  directly  to  line  departments  and  units.  See  Wei  Li  (1994),  pp.  33-34. 
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As  head  of  the  FALSG,  Li  Peng  serves  as  the  foreign  policy  “bridge 
leader”  within  the  top  leadership.^  In  this  capacity,  he  reportedly 
dominates  the  foreign  policy  subarena,  directing  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  critical  policy  initiatives  and  thereby  limiting 
the  influence  over  foreign  policy  wielded  by  other  PBSC  members. 

Li  reportedly  relies  heavily  on  Liu  Huaqiu,  a  Vice  Foreign  Minister 
and  head  of  the  State  Council  Office  of  Foreign  Affairs  (OFA),  to  per¬ 
form  a  variety  of  critical  administrative,  secretarial,  and  even  policy¬ 
making  functions  within  the  FALSG.  Although  technically  only  a 
governmental  body  under  the  State  Council,  Liu’s  OFA  also  serves  as 
the  equivalent  of  a  “supra-”general  office  (GO)  to  the  FALSG. 
Specifically,  the  OFA  prepares  the  agenda  for  all  FALSG  meetings  (an 
extremely  important  function),  supervises  and  coordinates  many 
document  flows  and  bureaucratic  interactions  among  the  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  FALSG  (and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  between  the  foreign  and 
defense  policy  subarenas), and  occasionally  provides  analysis  and 
position  papers  to  senior  FALSG  members,  especially  Li  Peng. ^ 2 
Moreover,  according  to  some  interviewees,  the  OFA,  with  Li  Peng’s 
support,  has  in  recent  years  taken  over  various  functions  of  the  full 
FALSG,  sometimes  convening  policy  meetings  in  its  place,  usually 
attended  by  several  FALSG  members.  In  many  instances,  policy 


bridge  leader  heads  a  major  functional  coordination  point  or  gateway  {kou)  be¬ 
tween  the  PB  and  various  relevant  subordinate  organs  of  a  given  xitong,  coordinating 
relations  between  those  bureaucracies  and  the  top  elite.  See  Lieberthal  (1995),  p.  188. 

^^As  with  any  high-level  post  in  the  Chinese  bureaucracy,  Li  Peng’s  authority  in  the 
foreign  policy  realm,  and  hence  the  importance  of  the  FALSG  that  he  chairs  as  pre¬ 
mier,  primarily  derive  from  his  personal  stature  and  power  as  a  senior  party  leader.  It 
is  also  important  to  note  that  Li  Peng  exercises  influence  over  foreign-policy-related 
issues  that  do  not  formally  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  FALSG.  For  example,  Li 
reportedly  controls  an  informal  PB-level  group  which  deals  with  Hong  Kong  and 
Macao  policy.  This  group  presumably  supervises  the  working-level  Hong  Kong  and 
Macao  Affairs  Office  of  the  State  Council,  headed  by  Lu  Ping. 

^  ^Although  Liu’s  OFA  reportedly  attempts  to  coordinate  and  supervise  working-level 
policy  interactions  between  the  foreign  and  defense  policy  subarenas,  usually  by  re¬ 
questing  strategic  analysis  from  the  military  (in  the  form  of  oral  or  written  reports),  the 
effort  has  not  met  with  much  success,  according  to  many  interviewees.  Also  see  the 
analysis  below  of  the  strategic  research,  analysis,  and  intelligence  (SRAI)  subarena. 

^^OFA  policy  documents  are  largely  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  reports  submitted  by 
subordinate  research  institutes  within  the  SRAI  subarena,  discussed  below.  Although 
involved  in  a  wide  range  of  governmental  policy  areas,  the  State  Council  Research  Of¬ 
fice  also  at  times  produces  and  commissions  analysis  relevant  to  the  foreign  policy 
subarena,  for  use  by  the  FALSG  and  the  PBSG.  However,  its  role  and  influence  are  far 
less  than  those  of  the  OFA. 
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positions  developed  through  this  OFA-led  process  are  subsequently 
approved  on  a  largely  pro  forma  basis  by  the  full  FALSG,  and  then  by 
the  PBSC.  These  activities  thus  give  Liu  Huaqiu  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  actual  formulation  of  Chinese  foreign  policy  and  have 
permitted  him  to  greatly  expand  the  authority  and  power  of  the  OFA. 
The  OFA  reportedly  now  wields  significant  influence  over  the  entire 
foreign  policy  bureaucracy,  in  some  areas  rivaling  that  of  Foreign 
Minister  Qian  Qichen,  who  nonetheless  remains  a  key  advisor  and 
implementor  of  the  major  elements  of  Chinese  foreign  policyT^ 

The  expanded  responsibilities  of  the  OFAi^  cause  some  observers  to 
compare  the  OFA  to  the  U.S.  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  staff 
and  hence  to  view  Liu  Huaqiu  as  roughly  equivalent  to  the  U.S.  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Advisor  in  power  and  authority.  Such  a  comparison 
is  misleading,  however.  While  the  NSC  staff  serves  the  supreme 
executive  leader  of  the  U.S.  government  (i.e.,  the  President),  the  OFA 
primarily  serves  the  Chinese  Premier  (i.e.,  Li  Peng,  arguably  only  the 
second  most  powerful  political  leader  in  China),  and  not  PRC  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Party  General  Secretary  Jiang  Zemin,  Moreover,  the 
OFA’s  duties  are  primarily,  if  not  solely,  limited  to  the  civilian  foreign 
policy  realm,  as  a  subordinate  body  to  the  FALSG.  The  latter  differs 
in  structure  and  function  from  the  NSC  proper,  which  includes  the 
top  figures  in  both  the  civilian  and  military  vdngs  of  the  U.S.  national 
security  apparatus. 


^^Given  the  increasing  authority  over  foreign  policy  of  the  OFA,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Liu  and  Qian  reportedly  do  not  get  along,  and  that  the  resulting  struggle  between 
the  two  figures  has  led  to  some  confusion  over  lines  of  authority  within  the  foreign 
policy  subarena,  according  to  interviewees. 

^^The  enlarged  role  in  foreign  policy  played  by  the  OFA,  originally  and  formally  a 
government  unit  responsible  for  various  administrative  and  secretarial  tasks  in  the 
diplomatic  realm,  provides  an  excellent  example  of  how  personal  positions  of  author¬ 
ity  and  interpersonal  relations  among  key  leaders  (in  this  case  Li  Peng  and  Liu  Huaqiu) 
can  serve  to  redefine  the  power  and  authority  exercised  by  individual  offices  within 
the  Chinese  bureaucracy. 

^^This  impression  was  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  Liu  Huaqiu  met  for  eight  hours  with 
his  U.S.  “counterpart,"  National  Security  Advisor  Anthony  Lake,  when  he  traveled  to 
Washington  during  the  height  of  the  tensions  over  Taiwan  in  spring  1996. 

^^However,  some  interviewees  believe  that  Liu  Huaqiu  advises  Jiang  on  an  informal 
basis. 

^^The  closest  approximation  to  the  NSC  within  the  Chinese  power  structure  is  the 
PBSC,  which  includes  the  most  senior-serving  member  of  the  PLA,  Liu  Huaqing.  Yet 
this  organization’s  responsibilities  obviously  extend  far  beyond  the  national  security 
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Jiang  Zemin’s  direct  involvement  in  the  foreign  policy  subarena  is 
reportedly  limited  largely  to  the  enunciation  of  broad  programmatic 
statements  on  China’s  external  stance^^  or  important  bilateral  rela¬ 
tionships  and  his  participation  in  summits  or  meetings  with  foreign 
leaders.  However,  such  actmties  are  by  no  mean  inconsequential. 
As  president  and  formal  party  leader,  Jiang’s  foreign  policy  state¬ 
ments  and  interactions  can  influence  the  tenor  and  direction  of  Chi¬ 
na’s  foreign  policy  line  in  subtle  yet  significant  ways.  Jiang  is  also 
able  to  exert  significant,  albeit  indirect,  influence  over  specific  for¬ 
eign  policy  issues  through  his  leadership  of  the  CCP  Taiwan  Affairs 
Leading  Small  Group  (TALSG),  the  senior  coordinating  mechanism 
for  policy  in  this  area.  Although  technically  considered  part  of  the 
domestic  policy  arena,  this  LSG  obviously  influences  policy  in  areas 
that  impinge  upon  China’s  diplomatic  and  political  relations  with 
Asia,  Europe,  and  the  United  States.  The  TALSG  is  playing  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  role  in  policy  toward  the  United  States  in  par- 


arena.  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  U.S.  NSC  and  the  NSC  staff,  see  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Christopher  C.  Shoemaker,  Structure,  Function  and  the  NSC  Staff:  An  Officer’s 
Guide  to  the  National  Security  Council,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.:  Strategic  Studies  Insti¬ 
tute,  U.S.  Army  War  College,  1989.  The  OFA  and  the  NSC  staff  also  differ  in  size:  The 
former  contains  less  than  twenty  full-time  members,  but  the  latter  has  at  times 
included  more  than  fifty  professionals.  See  Chapter  Six  for  a  discussion  of  Chinese 
proposals  for  establishing  a  full-blown,  formal  NSC-type  structure  to  oversee  the 
entire  national  security  policy  arena,  at  senior  civilian  and  military  levels. 

^®For  recent  examples,  see  Jiang  Zemin’s  address  to  the  United  Nations  delivered  in 
New  York  City  on  October  24, 1995,  at  the  special  commemorative  meeting  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  U.N.,  and  his  speech  at  the  APEC  Economic  Leaders’  Meeting,  de¬ 
livered  on  November  21,  1995.  Both  addresses  can  be  found  on  the  computer  home- 
page  of  the  Chinese  Embassy  in  the  United  States,  at  "http://www.china- 
embassy.org/Press/Letter.htm.” 

^^Jiang’s  leadership  of  the  TALSG  reportedly  derives  in  part  from  his  mOitary  position 
as  CMC  chairman,  and  thus  provides  a  point  of  contact  between  Taiwan  policy  and 
the  defense  policy  subarena.  The  membership  of  the  TALSG  includes  Jiang  Zemin  (as 
bridge  leader).  Foreign  Minister  Qian  Qichen,  Wang  Zhaoguo,  director  of  the  State 
Council’s  Taiwan  Affairs  Office  (and  the  parallel  office  within  the  CCP  CC),  Lieutenant 
General  Xiong  Guangkai,  Minister  of  State  Security  Jia  Chunwang,  and  Wang  Daohan, 
chairman  of  the  Association  for  Relations  Across  the  Taiwan  Strait.  Jiang  Zemin  and 
Qian  Qichen  reportedly  serve  as  the  head  and  deputy  head  of  the  TALSG.  For  more 
details,  see  Sing  Too  Jih  Pao,  Hong  Kong,  February  7, 1996,  p.  A4,  in  FBIS-CHI-96-026, 
2-7-96,  p.  23.  Jiang  Zemin’s  influence  over  Taiwan  policy  is  further  enhanced  by  tbe 
fact  that  Wang  Daohan,  chairman  of  the  Association  for  Relations  Across  the  Taiwan 
Strait,  is  his  long-time  associate  and  confidant. 
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ticular,  given  the  rising  tensions  between  Washington  and  Beijing  re¬ 
sulting  from  Taiwan’s  expanding  international  presence 

In  addition,  Jiang  might  exert  significant  indirect  influence  over  the 
foreign  policy  subarena  through  a  very  broad  bureaucratic  coordi¬ 
nating  structure,  the  above-mentioned  CC  GO.  This  party  organ 
serves  both  the  PBSC  and  the  most  important  leadership  groups,  in¬ 
cluding  the  FALSG.  For  example,  it  performs  critical  liaison  and 
communication  functions  among  the  top  tier  of  senior  political  lead¬ 
ers,  between  the  top  leadership  as  a  whole  and  various  bureaucratic 
xitong  and  constituent  agencies,  and  between  the  senior  executive 
leaders  of  these  agencies  and  their  subordinate  working-level  func¬ 
tionaries  and  analysts.  Equally  important,  it  exerts  significant  influ¬ 
ence  over  daily  decisions  and  processes  and  at  times  even  takes 
positions  on  specific  issues  in  a  wide  variety  of  policy  areas.^i  Al- 


^^Most  observers  believe  that  Jiang  Zemin  was  the  primary  force  behind  the  so-called 
“eight  point”  proposal  for  improved  cross-strait  relations  (entitled,  “Continue  to 
Promote  the  Reunification  of  the  Motherland”)  that  he  offered  to  Taiwan  in  January 
1995.  However,  Jiang’s  control  over  Taiwan  policy,  and  hence  the  level  of  indirect 
influence  such  control  provides  him  in  the  foreign  policy  subarena,  are  by  no  means 
absolute.  The  Taiwan  Affairs  Office  under  the  State  Council  and  the  subordinate 
Taiwan  Office  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  also  play  critical  roles  in  analyzing 
Taiwan  affairs  and  providing  key  policy  recommendations  to  both  the  TALSG  and  the 
PBSC.  Indeed,  some  Chinese  observers  assert  that  many  TALSG  policy  decisions  are 
made  in  a  pro  forma  manner  on  the  basis  of  proposals  or  recommendations  submitted 
by  these  two  offices.  Moreover,  since  both  bodies  are  formally  under  the  State 
Council,  which  also  directs  the  OFA  under  Liu  Huaqiu,  they  are  probably  closely 
associated  with  the  FALSG  and  hence  with  Li  Peng.  Exactly  how  these  overlapping 
lines  of  authority  between  Li  and  Jiang  over  Taiwan  policy  play  out  in  practice  is 
unclear  to  the  author. 

21wei  Li  (1994),  pp.  32-34.  The  CC  GO  has  a  poiicy  research  office  that  performs  a 
small  amount  of  analysis  (primarily  on  domestic  issues)  and  writes  speeches  for  senior 
party  leaders.  According  to  Wei  Li,  a  more  important  office  within  the  CC  GO  is  the 
Secretary  {mishu)  Bureau.  This  organ  plays  a  key  role  in  “processing  information, 
conducting  research,  providing  advice,  drafting  and  editing  Central  documents,  and 
supervising  subordinate  departments  and  units.  Moreover,  the  bureau  is  responsible 
for  providing  and  managing  personal  mishu  for  Central  leaders"  (p.  14).  The  State 
Council  also  contains  a  General  Office.  However,  this  body  reportedly  performs  al¬ 
most  exclusively  administrative  or  secretarial  functions,  primarily  for  governmental 
bureaucracies  in  the  domestic  policy  arena.  Although  it  occasionally  coordinates  and 
supervises  document  flows  and  other  interactions  among  organizations  responsible 
for  implementing  foreign  economic  policy,  most  of  the  relevant  bureaucratic  policy 
interactions  in  this  area  are  conducted  by  the  State  Council  OFA  and  the  CC  GO  (or,  to 
a  far  lesser  extent,  the  State  Council  Research  Office,  mentioned  above).  Thus,  al¬ 
though  it  performs  some  duties  relevant  to  foreign  policy,  the  State  Council  GO  is  not 
seen  as  a  major  player  in  this  subarena. 
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though  undoubtedly  less  central  to  the  foreign  policy  process  than 
the  State  Council  OFA  under  Liu  Huaqiu,  the  CC  GO  can  thus  shape 
this,  and  other,  policy  subarenas  in  subtle  yet  decisive  ways,  affecting 
both  bureaucratic  and  personal  interactions.^^  Jiang  probably  exerts 
significant  influence  over  the  activities  of  the  CC  GO,  and  hence  over 
aspects  of  foreign  policy,  because  his  close  aide,  Zeng  Qinghong, 
now  heads  that  organ.23 

Even  though  Li  Peng  exercises  predominant  influence  over  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  subarena,  the  above  suggests  that  he  probably  consults 
with  Jiang  Zemin  on  many  foreign  policy  issues,  to  strengthen  party 
control  and  coordination  within  the  subarena  and  between  the  for¬ 
eign  policy,  defense  policy,  and  broader  national  strategic  objectives 
subarenas.  Jiang  nevertheless  defers  to  Li  Peng  on  most  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  issues,  according  to  interviewees.  But  the  potential  for  competi¬ 
tion  or  conflict  within  this  subarena  clearly  exists  between  the  two 
leaders.24 

Two  other  civilian  government  organizations  not  formally  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  FALSG  reportedly  play  an  increasingly  important,  and 
conservative,  role  in  the  foreign  policy  subarena:  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  (FAC)  {waishi  weiyuanhui)  of  the  National  People's 
Congress  and  the  Foreign  Propaganda  Leading  Group  (FPLG) 


2^The  CC  GO  obviously  has  much  broader  responsibilities  and  powers  than  the  OFA, 
performing  duties  affecting  a  wide  range  of  domestic  and  external  civilian  and  military 
policy  arenas.  Hence,  it  is  unable  to  concentrate  on  any  one  policy  arena.  Yet  its  im¬ 
portant  “gatekeeper”  and  administrative  roles  in  mediating  contacts  and  document 
flows  among  senior  leaders  and  top  party  and  government  organizations,  along  with 
its  high  bureaucratic  status  as  a  party  organ,  give  it  enormous  potential  access  to  and 
influence  over  any  particular  policy  arena,  including  foreign  policy. 

^^Zeng  accompanies  Jiang  Zemin  on  all  of  his  foreign  travels.  He  is  also  the  political 
commissar  of  the  Central  Guard  Unit,  responsible  for  the  security  of  all  senior  party 
officials.  You  Kexi,  Jiang’s  personal  chief  bodyguard,  also  accompanies  Jiang  overseas 
and  reportedly  serves  as  an  ex  officio  advisor  on  external  policy  issues.  You  was  se¬ 
lected  in  fall  1995  to  command  the  Central  Guard  Unit.  Finally,  Liu  Huaqiu  probably 
also  provides  Jiang  Zemin  with  further  access  to  the  foreign  policy  subarena,  by  sup¬ 
plying  him  with  occasional  advice  on  foreign  affairs,  as  mentioned  above. 

^■^Some  recent  evidence  suggests  that  Deng  Xiaoping  might  have  given  oversight  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  U.S. -China  relations  to  Jiang  Zemin  2-3  years  ago.  This  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  the  author.  If  true,  it  would  suggest  that  Jiang  enjoys  a  significantly 
greater  level  of  influence  over  Chinese  foreign  policy  than  is  suggested  above.  It  might 
also  provide  the  basis  for  serious  conflict  between  Li  and  Jiang,  given  the  obvious 
encroachment  upon  the  former’s  “turf’  that  such  a  responsibility  represents. 
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{duiwai  xuanquan  lingdaozu)  of  the  State  Council.  Historically,  the 
former  unit  has  not  played  a  major  role  in  foreign  policy,  serving  in¬ 
stead  primarily  as  a  “talk  shop”  and  retirement  home  for  former 
diplomats  and  ministers.^^  However,  well-placed  observers  in  Bei¬ 
jing  believe  that  the  FAC  is  gaining  influence  within  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  realm  through  the  efforts  of  its  new  director,  Zhu  Liang.  Zhu,  who 
served  from  1985-1993  as  head  of  the  CCP  International  Liaison  De¬ 
partment,  reportedly  holds  very  hardline  views  on  many  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  issues,  especially  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  is  attempt¬ 
ing,  with  some  success,  to  use  the  FAC  to  promote  those  views  within 
the  foreign  policy  subarena.^^  He  is  probably  supported  in  these 
efforts  by  Li  Peng,  who  is  widely  perceived  as  a  proponent  of  a 
tougher  stance  toward  the  United  States.^^  it  is  unclear  whether  or 
not  Qiao  Shi,  the  PBSC  member  responsible  for  NPC  affairs,  supports 
Zhu  Liang’s  efforts. 

The  FPLG  was  established  in  the  early  1990s  to  strengthen  central 
control  over  the  media  flow  between  China  and  the  outside  world. 
This  control  is  exerted  in  both  directions,  i.e.,  the  FPLG  oversees  and 
influences  both  domestic  reporting  on  international  issues  by  Chi¬ 
nese  open  media  organs  such  as  the  Xinhua  News  Agency  and  major 
newspapers,  and  Chinese  press  coverage  of  domestic  events  pro- 


2^For  example,  David  Shambaugh  has  written  that  the  FAC  has  no  decisionmaking 
authority  (1995b),  p.  14.  This  point  is  also  stressed  by  a  former  Chinese  MoFA  official. 
SeeYang(1995),p.91. 

2®Some  observers  expect  that  the  level  of  influence  on  foreign  policy  of  the  NPC  FAC 
will  continue  to  increase  in  the  future,  regardless  of  who  leads  it,  as  the  overall  role  of 
the  NPC  continues  to  evolve  from  that  of  a  rubber  stamp  body  under  party  control  to  a 
more  autonomous  political  actor  in  the  policy  process.  This  evolution,  which  largely 
began  under  Zhao  Ziyang,  experienced  a  setback  after  Zhao  was  removed  from  power 
during  the  Tiananmen  incident  but  has  resumed  in  recent  years,  albeit  to  a  more  lim¬ 
ited  extent. 

^^Some  well-placed  Chinese  observers  believe  that  Li  Peng  uses  his  leadership  of  the 
foreign  policy  subarena  to  implement  a  more  negative  policy  line  toward  the  United 
States.  For  example,  in  the  foreign  economic  policy  realm,  Li  Peng  reportedly  played  a 
key  role  in  the  1995  and  1996  decisions  to  grant  very  lucrative  economic  contracts  in 
the  automobile  and  aircraft  sectors  to  European  companies,  despite  the  often  better 
deals  offered  by  U.S.  competitors.  Li  argues  forcefully  within  party  circles  that  China 
must  reduce  its  level  of  dependence  upon  U.S.  business,  according  to  some 
interviewees. 
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vided  to  foreign  countries.  Headed  by  Ma  Yuzhen,^^  concurrently  a 
deputy  head  of  the  State  Council  Information  Office,  the  FPLG  takes 
a  very  conservative  position  on  many  issues,  and  often  directs 
Chinese  journals  and  daily  media  to  intensify  criticisms  of  foreign 
(and  particularly  U.S.)  proponents  of  allegedly  anti-China  view¬ 
points. 

The  conservative  political  positions  taken  by  both  the  NPC  FAC  and 
the  FPLG,  combined  with  the  above-mentioned  views  of  Li  Peng, 
suggest  that  the  general  movement  toward  a  more  hardline  stance 
increasingly  evident  within  Chinese  foreign  policy  circles  has  a  clear 
civilian  component  and  is  not  necessarily  led  or  dominated  by  the 
PLA,  as  some  observers  believe.^^ 

The  PLA  does  not  play  a  central  role  in  the  foreign  policy  subarena. 
As  indicated  above,  most  elements  of  Chinese  foreign  policy  are  car¬ 
ried  out  by  party  and  state  organs.  In  the  past,  this  usually  occurred 
without  much,  if  any,  regular  or  in-depth  consultations  with  the 
PLA.^*^  Indeed,  as  suggested  above,  many  foreign  policy  activities 
received  only  sporadic  guidance  from  even  the  FALSG  or  the  PBSC, 
operating  largely  on  “automatic  pilot,”  under  the  control  of  various 
relevant  subordinate  ministries.  This  still  holds  true  today.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  increasing  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  overall  level  of 
military  involvement  in  the  foreign  policy  subarena  is  growing,  both 
formally  and  informally.  Military  views  are  increasingly  expressed 
and  military  influence  exerted  on  specific  foreign  policy  issues.  In 
fact,  the  military’s  relationship  to  the  foreign  policy  subarena  is 
probably  the  most  dynamically  changing  dimension  of  the  entire 
national  security  policy  arena.^^ 


^^Although  headed  by  Ma  and  formally  under  the  State  Council,  the  FPLG  undoubt¬ 
edly  interacts  with,  and  may  receive  some  supervision  from,  the  CCP’s  Small  Leading 
Group  on  Propaganda  and  Ideology  led  by  PB  member  Ding  Guan’gen.  Ding  is  the 
senior  party  leader  responsible  for  the  propaganda  and  ideology  xitong  within  the 
party- state  system. 

^^However,  neither  organization  has  a  permanent  member  on  the  FALSG,  although  a 
FPLG  representative  reportedly  attends  FALSG  meetings  occasionally. 

^“Barnett  (1985),  pp.  102-104. 

^'^See  Chapter  Six  for  more  on  this  point. 
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Formal  contacts  between  the  PLA  and  the  foreign  policy  subarena 
occur  primarily  through  the  FALSG.  As  noted  above,  the  PLA  has  at 
least  one  representative  on  that  body.  This  individual  has  repre¬ 
sented  either  the  Ministry  of  Defense  or  the  General  Staff  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  inclusion  of  a  PLA  representative  on  the  FALSG  report¬ 
edly  began  in  the  mid  1980s  under  Zhao  Ziyang  and  was  intended  to 
strengthen  civilian  government  oversight  of  the  PLA  on  issues  that 
impinged  on  foreign  relations. Defense  Minister  Qin  Jiwei  appar¬ 
ently  served  on  the  FALSG  at  that  time.  In  the  late  1980s  and  early 
1990s,  Generals  Xu  Xin  and  Xu  Huizi  served  consecutively  as  PLA 
representatives  to  the  FALSG,  in  their  capacity  as  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
GSD  in  charge  of  intelligence  and  foreign  affairs.^^  Lieutenant  Gen¬ 
eral  and  Deputy  GSD  Chief  Xiong  Guangkai  now  holds  the  intelli¬ 
gence/foreign  affairs  portfolio  and  hence  serves  as  the  PLA  represen¬ 
tative  to  the  FALSG.^"^  Xiong  is  also  reportedly  a  member  of  the 
CCP’s  TALSG. 

It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  the  FALSG  serves  as  the  primary  link 
between  the  PLA  and  the  foreign  policy  subarena.  Despite  his  im¬ 
pressive  credentials  as  a  deputy  GSD  head.  Lieutenant  General  Xiong 
Guangkai  does  not  hold  a  post  senior  enough  to  perform  this  func- 
tion.35  It  is  more  likely,  given  the  primary  role  of  the  FALSG  as  a 
communication  and  coordination  mechanism  for  the  foreign  policy 
subarena,  that  PLA  representation  on  that  body  is  intended  in  large 
part  to  ensure  a  regular  degree  of  information  flow  between  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  subarena  and  the  military  and  to  ensure  coordination 
between  the  foreign  policy  and  defense  policy  subarenas  regarding 
those  relatively  routine  policy  issues  and  areas  that  might  overlap  or 


3%amrin  (1995),  p.  90. 

^^Currently  there  are  five  Deputy  Chiefs  of  the  GSD,  each  responsible  for  (1)  regular 
troop  and  militia  training  and  equipment,  (2)  operations,  (3)  administration,  (4)  intel¬ 
ligence  and  foreign  affairs,  and  (5)  political  work.  The  author  indebted  to  Tai  Ming 
Cheung  for  this  information. 

3‘^Xiong’s  role  on  the  FALSG  suggests  that  the  FALSG’s  proceedings  are  probably 
conveyed  in  some  detail  to  Jiang  Zemin,  since  Xiong  is  reportedly  very  close  to  the 
party  general  secretary. 

^^Moreover,  Xiong’s  relatively  lower  ranking  within  the  senior  military  leadership 
contrasts  significantly  with  the  ranking  of  the  military  representative  to  the  U.S.  NSC, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  thus  indicating  another  major  area  of 
difference  between  the  FALSG  and  the  NSC. 
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produce  conflict.  In  other  words,  the  FALSG  is  not  intended  to  serve 
as  the  forum  for  military  input  into  critical  foreign  policy  decisions. 
Such  input  is  likely  provided  at  the  level  of  the  PBSC,  through  con¬ 
tacts  between  Li  Peng,  Jiang  Zemin  (as  CMC  head),  and  Liu  Huaqing 
(as  PBSC  member  with  primary  responsibility  for  defense  policy  and 
a  CMC  deputy  head),  probably  with  some  ex-officio  participation  by 
Zhang  Zhen,  given  his  pivotal  role  on  the  CMC  executive  committee 
and  his  general  responsibility  for  military  strategy.  Such  decision- 
oriented  contacts  might  occur  on  a  purely  informal  and  personal  ba¬ 
sis,  through  direct  conversations  among  the  four  leaders.  It  might 
also  occur,  however,  on  a  more  routine  basis,  through  the  CCP  CC 
GO. 

As  noted  above,  the  CC  GO  plays  an  important  role  in  facilitating 
communication  among  members  of  the  PBSC  and  the  elders  and  be¬ 
tween  various  bureaucratic  xitong  and  party  leading  small  groups, 
including  the  FALSG.  Beyond  these  responsibilities,  however,  the  CC 
GO  also  reportedly  has  responsibility  for  maintaining  constant  con¬ 
tact  and  continuously  coordinating  information  between  the  leading 
civilian  party  organs,  the  party  CMC,  various  subordinate  CMC  de¬ 
partments,  and  party  committees  within  the  PLA  regional  com- 
mands.36  Thus,  the  CC  GO  probably  coordinates  and  facilitates 
routine  bureaucratic  information  flows  between  the  defense  and 
foreign  policy  sectors  (i.e.,  through  the  CMC  and  the  FALSG  xitong), 
as  well  as  higher-level  contacts  among  senior  members  of  both  sub¬ 
arenas,  in  their  capacity  as  PBSC  members.  The  likely  importance  of 
the  CC  GO  to  the  expression  of  military  views  on  foreign  policy  is  re¬ 
inforced  by  the  fact  that  General  Wang  Ruilin,  deputy  director  of  the 
General  Political  Department,  member  of  the  CMC,  and  senior  secre¬ 
tary  to  Deng  Xiaoping,  is  a  deputy  head  of  the  CC  GO.^^ 

Finally,  also  on  a  purely  informal  level,  PLA  officers  apparently  ex¬ 
press  their  views  on  foreign  policy  issues  through  irregular  and  in- 


^^See  Wei  Li  (1994),  p.  18.  The  CMC  is  roughly  equivalent  in  function  to  the  FALSG,  as 
is  argued  below. 

^^However,  it  must  again  be  stressed  that,  as  with  other  important  party,  state,  and 
military  organs,  the  precise  extent  of  influence  exerted  on  policy  issues  by  the  CC  GO 
will  depend  primarily  upon  the  personal  stature  and  influence  of  its  top  leader.  Thus, 
Wang  Ruilin’s  personal  authority  might  not  prove  as  important,  in  the  workings  of  the 
CC  GO,  as  that  of  Zeng  Qinghong. 
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formal  communications  with  members  of  the  PBSC.  As  the  chief  or¬ 
ganization  responsible  for  national  defense  and  a  strong  exponent  of 
a  more  assertive  brand  of  nationalist  views  increasingly  evident 
among  both  the  elite  and  the  populace, the  PLA  is  reportedly 
becoming  more  and  more  attentive  to  actions  by  the  Ministry  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  that  impinge  on  its  institutional  interests  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  or  are  in  general  judged  to  weaken  or  besmirch  China’s  influ¬ 
ence  or  reputation  in  the  international  arena.  Many  regional  and 
global  diplomatic  and/or  foreign  policy  issues  fall  within  or  affect 
these  areas  of  concern.  These  include  disputes  over  the  Spratly 
Islands,  the  fate  of  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan,^^  nuclear  testing  and 
proliferation  policies,  certain  trade  disputes  and  technology  transfer 
negotiations,  multilateral  security  discussions,  and  critical  bilateral 
relations  that  affect  these  policy  issues  or  aspects  of  military 
modernization,  such  as  relations  with  Russia  (an  increasingly 
important  source  of  advanced  weaponry)  and  with  the  United  States 
and  Japan.40  The  PLA  is  also  reportedly  very  attentive  to  policy 
toward  Inner  Asia,  given  its  sensitivity  to  ethnic  instability  in  border 
areas. 

PLA  concerns  in  the  above  areas  have  at  times  produced  strong  oral 
or  written  protests  by  senior,  usually  retired,  PLA  officers  over  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  handling  of  a  particular  foreign  policy  is¬ 
sue  by  the  MoFA.  Occasionally,  such  protests  led  to  prolonged 
disputes  between  the  PLA  leadership  and  the  MoFA;  in  the  1980s, 
some  of  these  disputes  reportedly  became  deadlocked  and 
eventually  had  to  be  resolved  at  the  most  senior  level,  by  Deng 
Xiaoping  and/or  Yang  Shangkun.^i  Exactly  how  many  of  these 


^®For  a  summary  of  nationalist  views  expressed  in  both  the  military  and  society,  see 
Swaine  (1995),  pp.  7-9, 32-33,  and  52-53. 

^^The  Spratlys,  Hong  Kong,  and  Taiwan  are  all  viewed  by  the  military  as  internal  is¬ 
sues  with  external  components,  and  hence  combine  elements  of  domestic  security, 
territorial  defense,  and  foreign  policy.  PLA  sentiments  toward  Taiwan  expressed  in  the 
CMC  would  likely  exert  a  particularly  strong  effect  on  party  leadership  views  because 
of  Jiang  Zemin’s  concurrent  duties  as  CMC  Chair  and  head  of  the  TALSG. 

"^^^For  a  similar  listing  of  such  areas  of  PLA  concern,  see  Shambaugh  (1995b),  p.  15. 

'^^Foreign  policy  organs  usually  handle  an  external  policy  issue  if  it  is  defined  as  being 
within  the  foreign  affairs  {waishi)  realm,  as  opposed  to  the  military  affairs  (junshi)  (i.e., 
defense  policy)  realm.  Many  of  the  above  issues  probably  fall  within  a  gray  area  (i.e., 
neither  purely  waishi  nor  junshi)  and  thus  require  intervention  and  a  formal  “ruling" 
from  higher  leadership  levels.  Friction  between  the  foreign  and  defense  policy 
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bureaucratic  disputes  occurred,  which  PLA  leaders  were  involved, 
and  how  each  dispute  was  eventually  resolved  is  largely  unknown.^^ 
As  noted  above,  most  knowledgeable  observers  with  whom  the 
author  has  spoken  insist  that  a  relatively  small  number  of  such 
incidents  took  place,  despite  contrary  impressions  conveyed  by  the 
Hong  Kong  media.^^  Policy  discussions  associated  with  these 
organizational  disputes  were  probably  conducted  between  the  CMC 
and  the  PBSC  or  the  FALSG. 

Military  “positions”  on  specific  foreign  policy  issues  were  not 
determined  hy  the  CMC  as  a  body,  however,  much  less  by  PLA 
organs  below  the  CMC.  Such  “positions”  were  almost  certainly  taken 
informally  by  Liu  Huaqing,  Zhang  Zhen,  and  perhaps  a  few  retired 
PLA  elders.^'^  Nevertheless,  the  PLA  did  not  dictate  foreign  policy 


subarenas  is  to  a  great  extent  unavoidable,  however,  stemming  from  the  differing 
priorities  and  approaches  to  foreign  affairs  adopted  by  MoFA  and  the  PLA.  The  former 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  maintaining  friendly  or  amicable  diplomatic  relations  with 
most  Asian  countries  and  the  major  global  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  an 
external  environment  conducive  to  continued  economic  growth  and  political  stability. 
The  latter  wishes,  of  course,  to  support  such  a  strategy,  which  is  rooted  in  China’s 
national  strategic  objectives.  However,  as  indicated  above,  the  PLA’s  primary 
responsibility  is  to  ensure  an  effective  defense  against  potential  enemies  by  building  a 
more  modern  military  force  and  generally  to  prevent  the  emergence  of  threatening 
behavior  among  major  regional  or  global  powers. 

^^However,  Deng  Xiaoping’s  role  in  resolving  the  most  serious  disputes  was  by  all  ac¬ 
counts  absolutely  critical.  Indeed,  many  of  the  protest  letters  written  by  elder  PLA 
leaders  were  usually  sent  to  Deng.  Given  his  extensive  and  distinguished  service  as  a 
senior  officer  of  the  Red  Army  before  1949,  Deng  was  regarded  by  the  military  as  “one 
of  us,”  and  they  would  thus  generally  abide  by  his  decisions  (especially  after  the  mid 
1980s,  when  Deng  had  removed  his  PLA  opponents  from  power).  For  an  interesting 
discussion  of  Deng’s  prestige  among  the  senior  PLA  leadership,  see  Frederick  C. 
Teiwes,  “The  Paradoxical  Post-Mao  Transition:  From  Obeying  the  Leader  to  'Normal 
Politics,”’  China  Journal,  No.  34,  July  1995,  pp.  67-68.  Less  critical  disputes  between 
the  military  and  foreign  policy  leaderships  are  probably  resolved  (or  at  least  kept 
under  control)  through  a  variety  of  bureaucratic  mechanisms,  e.g.,  special  interagency 
committees.  Such  a  committee  was  formed  to  handle  arms  exports,  for  example,  a 
major  gray  area  of  dispute.  The  author  is  indebted  to  Alastair  1.  Johnston  for  this 
information. 

^^The  most  recent  and  highly  notable  example  of  PLA  criticism  of  MoFA  policy  was 
occasioned  by  Taiwanese  President  Lee  Teng-hui’s  visit  to  Cornell  University  in  June 
1995,  which  precipitated  a  crisis  in  U.S.-China  relations,  as  mentioned  above.  Many  in 
the  PLA  blamed  this  event — and  the  ensuing  crisis — on  MoFA’s  previous  overly  concil¬ 
iatory  stance  toward  Washington  on  Taiwan-related  issues. 

“^^Moreover,  virtually  every  Chinese  interviewee  with  whom  the  author  has  spoken  in¬ 
sists  that  senior  serving  officers  of  the  PLA  did  not  and  still  do  not  write  letters  or  oth¬ 
erwise  circumvent  the  chain  of  command  to  voice  any  form  of  policy  dissent.  How- 
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views  to  Deng  Xiaoping  or  the  designated  successor  leadership  as  a 
result  of  such  senior  contacts. 

The  same  almost  certainly  holds  true  today.  However,  the  overall 
ability  of  the  civilian  party  leadership  to  resist  military  encroachment 
on  the  foreign  policy  subarena,  or  to  decisively  resolve  disputes  be¬ 
tween  the  foreign  and  defense  policy  leaderships  is  almost  certainly 
declining.  As  suggested  above,  when  Deng  Xiaoping,  the  last  power¬ 
ful  “arbiter”  of  power  at  the  top  of  the  system,  passes  entirely  from 
the  political  scene  and  PLA  interest  in  issues  relevant  to  the  foreign 
policy  subarena  increases,  we  might  see  future  policy  disputes  be¬ 
tween  the  defense  and  foreign  policy  leaderships  resulting  in  pro¬ 
longed  stalemates  or  increasingly  resolved  in  favor  of  the  military.'^^ 


ever,  PLA  strategists  have  at  times  criticized  elements  of  China’s  foreign  policy  in  their 
writings,  as  well  as  the  specific  views  of  civilian  strategists.  In  addition,  military  ana¬ 
lysts  and  experts  probably  express  their  views  on  foreign  policy  issues  directly  to  their 
counterparts  within  the  MoFA  during  various  expert  discussions  on  external  policy  is¬ 
sues  attended  by  both  civilian  and  military  personnel.  These  meetings  are  discussed 
in  Chapter  Five. 

^®Deng’s  absence  arguably  will  reduce  the  “access”  of  remaining  PLA  elders  to  the 
foreign  policy  arena,  yet  at  the  same  time  will  raise  questions  about  the  ability  of  a  less 
respected  civilian  successor  leadership  to  resolve  future  disputes  with  the  PLA.  This 
issue  is  addressed  further  in  Chapter  Six.  For  a  useful  discussion  of  the  general  impor¬ 
tance  of  elder  links  to  Deng  Xiaoping  for  the  expression  of  their  views  on  a  wide  range 
of  issues,  see  Teiwes  (1995),  pp.  78-80. 


_ Chapter  Four 

DEFENSE  POLICY  SUBARENA 


What  is  herein  referred  to  as  the  defense  policy  suharena  is  usually 
termed  the  military  strategy  (junshi  zhanlue)  or  military  policy 
{junshi  zhengce)  realm  by  most  Chinese  leaders  and  strategists.  This 
subarena  comprises  the  range  of  external  defense  or  security-related 
activities  undertaken  by  the  major  agencies  of  the  PLA  in  support  of 
national  security  policy  and  China’s  broader  national  strategic  ob¬ 
jectives.  ^  These  primarily  center  upon  China’s  national  military 
strategy  and  military  planning  efforts.  Key  components  include  Chi¬ 
na’s  military  (i.e.,  defense)  doctrine,  military  budget,  force  structure, 
force  deployments  and  order  of  battle,  military  operational  doc¬ 
trines,  force  readiness  and  training,  military  strategy  and  tactics,  and 
military  threat  analysis,  as  well  as  policies  and  activities  concerning 
arms  control  and  nuclear  disarmament,  proliferation  issues, 
military-related  acquisitions,  contacts  and  dialogues  with  foreign 
militaries,  and  major  arms  sales. 

At  present,  on  the  broadest  level,  China  is  implementing  a  “two-tier” 
defense  strategy^  reflecting  Beijing’s  short-  to  medium-term  desire  to 
increase  the  efficacy  of  military  power  as  a  more  potent  and  versatile 
instrument  of  foreign  and  defense  policy,  and  its  longer-term 
aspirations  for  power  projection  and  extended  territorial  defense  ca¬ 
pabilities  commensurate  with  the  attainment  of  great-power  status. 


^Hence,  this  subarena  does  not  explicitly  include  policy  regarding  internal  military 
affairs,  such  as  the  control  of  minority  areas  or  the  handling  of  civilian  unrest,  even 
though  the  policy  process  is  similar  in  many  respects. 

^You  Ji,  “The  Spratly  Islands:  A  Test  Case  for  China’s  Defense  and  Foreign  Policies,” 
Contemporary  Southeast  Asia,  Vol.  16,  No.  4,  March  1995,  p.  378. 
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The  first  tier  focuses  on  the  modernization  of  the  PLA’s  nuclear  ca¬ 
pability  through  the  creation  of  a  small  yet  more  accurate  and  ver¬ 
satile  triad-based  strategic  and  tactical  missile  force This  nuclear 
modernization  program  is  apparently  intended  to  serve  two  broad 
goals:  (1)  the  maintenance  of  a  deterrence  capability  against  both 
nuclear  and  conventional  threats  from  the  major  powers,^  and  (2) 
the  development  of  a  tactical  nuclear  weapons  capability  for  possible 
use  in  limited  conflict  scenarios.  At  the  same  time,  China’s  official 
nuclear  defense  strategy  still  continues  to  stress  a  “no  first  use  doc¬ 
trine  and  prohibits  the  use  by  China  of  nuclear  weapons  against 
nonnuclear  powers.^ 


^In  general,  China’s  nuclear  weapons  modernization  program  emphasizes  (1)  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  land-  and  sea-hased  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  with  im¬ 
proved  range,  accuracy,  survivability,  and  penetration  against  limited  missile  defense, 
(2)  the  development  of  a  new  generation  of  solid-fuel,  short-  and  intermediate-range 
ballistic  missiles;  (3)  the  development  of  smaller  warheads,  which  would  theoretically 
allow  a  multiple,  independently  targetable  reentry  vehicle  (MIRV)  capability  (Beijing 
might  perceive  a  need  for  rapid  increases  in  the  number  of  deployed  warheads  to 
overwhelm  an  Asia-based  TMD  or  U.S. -based  antiballistic  missile  (ABM)  system):  and 
(4)  an  improvement  in  China's  nuclear  weapons  C31  through  the  acceleration  of  space 
capabilities  and  the  continued  importation  of  advanced  communication  technologies. 
The  author  is  indebted  to  James  Mulvenon  for  providing  this  summary.  For  a  more 
detailed  overview  of  China’s  nuclear  modernization  program,  see  John  Caldwell  and 
Alexander  Lennon,  “China’s  Nuclear  Modernization  Program,"  Strategic  Review,  Fall 
1995,  pp.  27-37. 

^Deterring  potential  major  conventional  threats  through  nuclear  means  is  viewed  as 
especially  important  over  the  short  to  medium  term,  as  China  strives  to  modernize  its 
largely  obsolete  conventional  forces. 

^The  above  two  goals  suggest  that  China’s  nuclear  deterrence  doctrine  may  be  shifting 
from  an  emphasis  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  minimal  strategic  force  sufficient  to 
inflict  what  is  perceived  to  be  unacceptable  damage  on  a  handful  of  enemy  cities  with 
a  simple,  undifferentiated  countervalue  second  strike  (“city  busting”)  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  limited  yet  more  sophisticated  range  of  strategic  and  substrategic  capabili¬ 
ties  to  deter  any  level  of  nuclear  conflict,  and  in  a  nuclear  war  to  contain  escaiatory 
pressures.  The  latter  doctrine  (often  termed  “limited  deterrence”)  requires  a  nuclear 
force  capable  of  hitting  a  range  of  countervalue  and  counterforce  targets  including 
enemy  strategic  nuclear  missiles,  conventional  military  bases  and  troop 
concentrations,  transport  hubs  and  command-and-control  centers,  etc.  For  further 
details,  see  Alastair  1.  Johnston,  “China’s  New  ’Old  Thinking’:  The  Concept  of  Limited 
Deterrence,”  International  Security,  Vol.  20,  No.  3,  Winter  1995/96.  For  additional 
interesting  discussions  of  China’s  nuclear  warfare  doctrine  and  strategy,  see  Colonel 
Yao  Yunzhu,  “Differences  Between  Western  and  Chinese  Deterrence  Theories,” 
Academy  of  Military  Science,  unpublished  manuscript;  Holly  Porteous,  “China’s  View 
of  Strategic  Weapons,” /awe’s /nfe//tge«ccJ?eweMt,  Vol.  8,  No.  3,  March  1996,  pp.  134- 
137;  and  Ralph  A.  Hellenbeck  et  al.,  “China’s  Nuclear  Weapon’s  Modernization 
Program,  Nuclear  Warfare  Doctrine  and  Strategy,  and  Prospects  for  Strategic  Arms 
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The  second  tier  of  China’s  defense  strategy  stresses  the  improvement 
of  specific  conventional  military  capabilities  to  cope  with  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  possible  land-  or  sea-based  threats  originating  primarily  from 
within  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  Such  threats  provide  the  rationale  for 
China’s  emerging  post-Cold  War  conventional  defense  doctrine, 
which  is  keyed  to  concepts  such  as  “local  war”  and  “active  peripheral 
defense.”®  First  enunciated  by  the  Chinese  leadership  in  the  early 
and  mid  1980s,  these  concepts  assume  that  regional  conventional 
conflicts  of  relatively  low  intensity  and  short  duration  could  break 
out  virtually  anywhere  on  China’s  periphery,  demanding  a  rapid  and 
decisive  application  of  force.  This  defense  doctrine  employs  new  or 
redefined  Chinese  versions  of  basic  military  principles  and  combat 
methods,  e.g.,  “strategic  frontier,”  and  “strategic  initiative  through 
preemptive  action.”^ 


Control,”  paper  for  a  workshop  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  1995.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Chinese  leaders  and  strategists  have  only 
begun  to  explicitly  discuss  and  formulate  a  nuclear  weapons  strategy  in  recent  years. 
For  decades,  China  possessed  no  coherent,  articulated  nuclear  doctrine.  Nuclear 
weapons  development  was  apparently  target-  and  technology-,  and  not  specifically 
doctrinally,  driven.  See  Alastair  I.  Johnston,  “China’s  Nuclear  Forces:  Doctrine, 
Modernization,  and  Arms  Control,”  paper  prepared  for  the  conference  “The  PLA 
Towards  2000,”  July  13-15,  1995,  Hong  Kong,  sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Council  of 
Advanced  Policy  Studies  and  China  Quarterly. 

^According  to  Paul  Godwin,  local  or  limited  wars  include  (1)  small-scale  conflicts  re¬ 
stricted  to  contested  border  areas,  (2)  conflict  over  territorial  seas  and  islands,  (3)  sur¬ 
prise  air  attacks,  (4)  defense  against  deliberately  limited  attacks  into  Chinese  territory, 
and  (5)  punitive  counterattacks  launched  by  China  into  enemy  territory  to  “oppose  in¬ 
vasion,  protect  sovereignty,  or  to  uphold  justice  and  dispel  threats.”  For  further  de¬ 
tails,  see  Paul  H.B.  Godwin,  “Force  Projection  and  China’s  Military  Strategy,”  paper 
prepared  for  the  Sixth  Annual  Conference  on  the  Chinese  People’s  Liberation  Army, 
Coolfont,  Virginia,  June  1995,  p.  4.  Active  peripheral  defense  is  defined  by  one  PLA 
analyst  as  “the  defense  of  territorial  and  strategic  frontiers  exercised  for  anti-attack 
purposes,  [not  excluding  the  possibility  of]  offensive  strikes  for  self-defense  or  for 
offense  after  a  period  of  defense.”  See  John  Downing,  “China’s  Evolving  Maritime 
Strategy:  Part  One,  Restructuring  Begins,”  Jane's  Intelligence  Review,  Vol.  8,  No.  3, 
London,  March  1996,  p.  130. 

^The  Chinese  principle  of  “strategic  frontier”  is  intended  to  encompass  the  full  range 
of  competitive  areas  or  boundaries  implied  by  the  notion  of  comprehensive  national 
strength,  including  land,  maritime,  and  outer  space  frontiers,  as  well  as  more  abstract 
strategic  realms  related  to  China’s  economic  and  technological  development.  An  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  on  gaining  the  initiative  by  striking  first  (rather  than  waiting  for  the 
enemy  to  strike)  is  associated  with  the  notion  of  active  peripheral  defense.  It  reflects 
the  need  to  act  quickly  and  decisively  to  preempt  an  attack,  restore  lost  territories, 
protect  economic  resources,  or  resolve  a  conflict  before  it  escalates.  For  further  details 
on  these  and  other  less  critical  principles  basic  to  China’s  post-Cold  War  defense  doc¬ 
trine,  see  Nan  Li,  “War  Doctrine,  Strategic  Principles  and  Operational  Concepts  of  the 
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China’s  resulting  conventional  force  planning  and  deployment  strat¬ 
egy  thus  posits  the  creation  of  a  smaller,  highly  trained  and 
motivated,  technologically  advanced,  versatile  and  well-coordinated 
military  force  operating  under  a  modern  combined  arms  tactical 
operations  doctrine.  This  requires  the  creation  of  smaller,  more 
flexible  ground  forces,  especially  so-called  rapid  reaction  combat 
units  (RRUs)  with  airborne  drop  and  amphibious  landing 
capabilities,  as  well  as  sophisticated  air  and  naval  arms,  to  perform 
both  support  and  power  projection  functions.  To  improve 
capabilities  in  the  latter  area,  the  Chinese  now  place  a  high  priority 
on  the  development  of  air  and  naval  electronic  warfare  systems, 
improved  missile  and  aircraft  guidance  systems,  improved  surface 
ships  (especially  in  air  defense  and  fire  control),  precision-guided 
munitions,  more  advanced  communications  and  early 
warning/battle  management  systems,  long-range  transport  and  lift 
capability,  and  midair  refueling  technology.®  Such  a  diverse  set  of 
military  capabilities  also  requires  a  host  of  secondary  features, 
including  a  more  robust  research  and  development  capability,  a 
more  technologically  advanced  and  quality-driven  defense  industry, 
and  a  highly  professionalized,  merit-based  system  of  officer 
recruitment,  education,  promotion,  and  training. 

The  PLA  is  primarily  responsible  for  formulating  and  implementing 
policy  and  strategy  in  all  of  the  above  defense  policy  areas,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  senior  party  elite  responsible  for  formulating  na¬ 
tional  strategic  objectives.  Indeed,  defense  policy  is  virtually  the  ex¬ 
clusive  domain  of  the  PLA  and  comprises  the  core  of  its  involvement 
in  the  entire  nationcd  security  arena.  As  with  the  foreign  policy  sub¬ 
arena,  the  leadership,  structure,  and  processes  of  the  defense  policy 
subarena  are  fairly  regularized  and  bureaucratic,  although  the  in- 


People’s  Liberation  Army:  New  Developments  (1985-1993),"  unpublished  paper, 
Cambridge,  Mass.:  Olin  Institute,  Harvard  University,  1995,  pp.  7-14.  Also  see  Paul 
H.B.  Godwin,  “Changing  Concepts  of  Doctrine,  Strategy,  and  Operations  in  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Liberation  Army  1978-87,”  China  Quarterly,  No.  112,  December  1987,  pp.  573- 
590. 

®Many  analysts  believe  that  China’s  military  acquisitions  are  increasingly  designed  to 
strengthen  the  credibility  of  Beijing’s  military  options  against  Taiwan,  and  to  deter  the 
U.S.  from  deploying  aircraft  carriers  in  an  effort  to  counter  such  options.  Of  greatest 
importance,  in  this  regard,  are  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles,  improved  submarine  war¬ 
fare  and  anti-submarine  warfare  capabilities,  amphibious  power  projection  capabili¬ 
ties,  long-range  “carrier  busting”  torpedoes,  and  advanced  long-range  strike  aircraft. 
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formal  influence  exercised  by  leaders  of  key  organs  remains  critical. 
Major  actors  include  a  top  tier  composed  of  the  highest-ranking 
civilian  party  leader  and  senior  military  officers  with  high  party  rank, 
a  second,  overlapping  tier  including  the  heads  of  the  major  military 
departments  and  organizations  responsible  for  key  aspects  of 
defense  policy  (itself  a  subset  of  a  much  larger  military  affairs 
bureaucracy),  and  a  single  important  coordinating  mechanism:  the 
party  CMC  and  its  general  office  (CMC  GO).  These  actors  are 
depicted  in  Figure  4. 

The  uppermost  tier  of  this  suharena  encompasses  the  most  senior 
members  of  the  CMC.  After  the  14th  Party  Congress  of  October  1992 
and  until  very  recently,  this  group  consisted  of  three  figures:  Jiang 
Zemin  (as  CMC  chairman)  and  Generals  Liu  Huaqing  and  Zhang 
Zhen  (as  CMC  deputy  chairmen).  These  three  leaders  constituted  an 
informal  executive  committee  of  the  CMC,  exercising  sole  decision¬ 
making  authority  over  the  most  critical  military  (including  defense) 
policy  issues,  usually  with  the  concurrence  of  the  remaining  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  PBSC.9  Most  recently,  the  selection  of  Generals  Zhang 
Wannian  and  Chi  Haotian  as  additional  deputy  CMC  heads  in 
October  1995  has  expanded  the  size  of  the  informal  CMC  executive 
committee  to  five  members. 

Among  these  five  leaders,  Liu  and  Zhang  are  almost  certainly  the 
critical  decisionmakers.  Jiang  Zemin  has  labored  mightily  since 
becoming  chairman  of  the  CMC  to  increase  his  level  of  control  over 
the  PLA  and  to  gain  the  trust  and  loyalty  of  its  senior  leadership  and 
has  apparently  met  with  some  success,  However,  in  the  defense 
policy  subarena,  Jiang  almost  certainly  follows  the  lead  of  the  two 
PLA  elders.  His  policy  role  concerning  many  military  issues  is 


^Before  his  removal  from  office  at  the  14th  Party  Congress,  Yang  Shangkun  undoubt¬ 
edly  also  served  on  the  CMC  executive  committee.  Yang  was  a  critical  intermediary 
between  the  defense  policy  subarena  and  the  national  security  objectives  subarena,  as 
suggested  above. 

l°The  expected  revival  of  the  post  of  CMC  general  secretary,  inactive  since  the  re¬ 
moval  of  Yang  Baibing  in  1992,  would  add  a  sixth  figure  (possibly  Fu  Quanyou)  to  this 
executive  committee. 

^^For  example,  see  David  Shambaugh,  “China's  Commander- in-Chief:  Jiang  Zemin 
and  the  PLA,”  revised  version  of  a  paper  prepared  for  the  Sixth  Annual  Conference  on 
the  People’s  Liberation  Army,  Coolfont,  West  Virginia,  June  1995. 


National  Strategic 
Objectives  Leadership 
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probably  limited  to  that  of  a  communicator  and  occasional  advocate 
of  the  PLA’s  defense  policy  views  to  his  civilian  colleagues  on  the 
PBSC  (in  conjunction  with  Liu  Huaqing)  and  within  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  subarena.  12  Generals  Zhang  Wannian  and  Chi  Haotian  clearly 
stand  as  “first  among  equals”  among  the  successor  generation  of 
military  leaders,  especially  on  defense  policy  matters,  Indeed,  their 
selection  as  deputy  CMC  heads  clearly  signifies  that  they  are  being 
groomed  to  replace  Liu  and  Zhang  Zhen  when  the  latter  retire. 
Hence,  Zhang  Wannian  and  Chi  Haotian  undoubtedly  consult 
closely  with  Liu  Huaqing  and  Zhang  Zhen  on  defense  policy  issues, 
although  final  decisions  almost  certainly  rest  with  the  two  PLA 
elders.  1^ 

Within  the  PLA,  the  above  five-man  CMC  executive  committee 
consults  with  the  remaining  members  of  the  CMC  in  formulating  and 
overseeing  defense  policy.  These  figures  include  the  heads  of  the 
three  PLA  central  departments  (General  Staff  Department  (GSD), 
General  Political  Department  (GPD),  and  General  Logistics 
Department  (GLD)).  These  posts  are  currently  held  by  Generals  Fu 
Quanyou,  Yu  Yongbo,  and  Wang  Ke,  respectively  (all  three  officers 
are  full  members  of  the  CCP  CC).  A  fourth  regular  CMC  member  is 
General  Wang  Ruilin,  mentioned  above. 

In  the  past,  decisions  on  defense  policy  issues  were  also  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  individual  retired  or  semi-retired  PLA  elders.  Many  of 


1  0 

^“^Jiang  Zemin  reportedly  does  not  attend  many  CMC  meetings,  especially  when  they 
deal  with  routine  or  technical  issues  of  military  development.  However,  a  close  aide 
always  attends  in  his  absence,  serving  as  Jiang’s  “eyes  and  ears”  during  CMC  delibera¬ 
tions.  In  some  instances,  Jiang  Zemin’s  preferences  or  decisions  on  key  military  issues 
are  in  fact  blocked  by  Liu  or  Zhang.  For  example,  according  to  knowledgeable  military 
officers,  Liu  Huaqing  prevented  Jiang  from  naming  Chi  Haotian  as  first  vice  chairman 
of  the  CMC  in  late  1995.  Liu  insisted  that  Zhang  Wannian,  a  professional  commander 
with  extensive  field  experience,  serve  in  that  position,  and  not  Chi,  a  more  politically 
oriented  soldier  with  considerable  experience  as  a  commissar. 

^•^Zhang  Wannian’s  and  Chi’s  senior  status  among  senior  officers  stems  from  their 
professional  competence  and  relative  emphasis  on  military  matters  over  factional  in¬ 
trigue,  the  senior  status  of  the  bureaucracies  each  officer  has  headed,  and,  in  the  case 
of  Chi  Haotian,  a  likely  personal  tie  with  Jiang  Zemin. 

'^^However,  many  observers  believe  that  Zhang  Wannian  has  become  increasingly 
assertive  since  becoming  first  vice  chairman  of  the  CMC  and  now  takes  the  initiative 
in  making  many  decisions  relating  to  purely  military  activities.  Nonetheless,  he 
cannot  override  the  views  or  decisions  of  Liu  and/or  Zhang,  especially  on  major 
defense  policy  issues. 
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these  military  leaders  reportedly  attended  CMC  meetings  as  ex- 
officio  members.  However,  as  noted  above,  PLA  elders  no  longer 
wield  power  in  the  policy  apparatus  on  a  regular  basis,  although  a 
few  individuals  might  express  their  views  on  specific  issues  in  an  in¬ 
formal  manner,  usually  by  phone,  memo,  or  letter.  In  general,  PLA 
elders  currently  exert  influence  over  critical  defense  policy  issues  in  a 
largely  negative  sense,  i.e.,  they  can  probably  veto  a  policy  decision  if 
they  are  sufficiently  aggressive  in  their  protest  and  relatively  unified 
in  their  stance.  Such  cases  are  reportedly  very  rare,  however. 

The  above  mentioned  heads  of  the  three  general  departments  are  key 
organizational  leaders  of  the  PLA.  Other  senior  PLA  bureaucratic 
leaders  include  the  directors  of  the  Commission  on  Science,  Tech¬ 
nology  and  Industry  for  National  Defense  (COSTIND),  the  National 
Defense  University  (NDU),  and  the  Academy  of  Military  Science 
(AMS),  currently  Generals  Ding  Henggao,  Xing  Shizhong,  and  Xu 
Huizi,  respectively. 

These  six  military  agencies  constitute  the  core  policy  organs  of  the 
PLA.^®  Among  them,  the  GSD,  GPD,  GLD,  and  COSTIND  are 
considered  by  some  Chinese  and  foreign  observers  to  be  the  “four 
large  general  headquarters”  {sida  zongbu),  because  they  control  the 
most  personnel,  subordinate  units,  and  military  bases.  Secondary 
PLA  organs  include  the  Second  Artillery  (also  knovm  as  the  Strategic 
Missile  Force),  the  PLA  Air  Force  (PLAAF),  the  PLA  Navy  (PLAN),  and 
the  headquarters  of  China’s  seven  military  regions  (MRs).  The 
Strategic  Missile  Force,  PLAAF,  and  PLAN  are  currently  led  by 
Lieutenant  General  Yang  Guoliang,  General  Yu  Zhenwu,  and  Admiral 


^^This  statement  probably  also  holds  true  for  civilian  elders  as  well,  and  in  relation  to 
other  policy  areas. 

l^The  Ministry  of  National  Defense  (MND)  is  not  included  in  this  listing  because  it  is 
not  a  true  organization.  It  does  not  have  a  large  internal  structure  of  bureaus  and 
offices.  Its  major  function  is  the  management  of  China’s  system  of  military  attaches 
and  PLA  contacts  with  foreign  militaries.  The  level  of  influence  exerted  hy  the  MND 
within  the  PLA  as  a  whole  is  therefore  largely  a  function  of  the  personal  clout  of  the 
officer  leading  it.  In  other  words,  although  the  Minister  of  Defense  is  usually  an 
important  military  figure,  he  does  not  lead  a  major  military  bureaucracy. 

Lewis,  Hua  Di,  and  Xue  Litai  (1991),  p.  88.  AMS  and  NDU  are  much  smaller 
organizations  in  size  and  scope  of  duties.  They  are  essentially  engaged  in  strategic 
analysis  and/or  officer  education,  as  discussed  below,  but  they  are  nonetheless  led  by 
very  senior  officers. 
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Zhang  Lianzhong  (Yang  and  Zhang  are  full  Central  Committee 
members;  Yu,  however,  is  a  recent  appointment,  following  the 
unexpectedly  early  removal  of  former  PLAAF  Commander  Cao 
Shuangming).  In  late  1995,  the  commanders  of  China’s  military  re¬ 
gions  included  Generals  Li  Laizhu  (Beijing  MR),  Lieutenant  General 
Liao  Xilong  (Chengdu  MR),  General  Li  Xilin  (Guangzhou  MR),  Gen¬ 
eral  Zhang  Taiheng  (Jinan  MR),  General  Liu  Jingsong  (Lanzhou  MR), 
General  Gu  Hui  (Nanjing  MR),  and  Lieutenant  General  Li  Xinliang 
(Shenyang  MR).^® 

These  sixteen  senior  organizational  leaders  of  the  PLA  are  roughly 
equivalent  to  those  civilian  “specialized  leaders”  who  exercise 
control  over  important  party  and  state  bureaucracies  at  the 
ministerial  and  commission  levels,  such  as  the  MoFA  and  MoFTEC  in 
foreign  policy,  although  the  leaders  of  some  PLA  organs  (e.g.,  GLD 
and  COSTIND)  are  reportedly  equivalent  to  vice-heads  of  ministries 
and  commissions.  Taken  together,  the  organizations  they  lead  form 
the  functional  components  of  the  entire  military  affairs  system 
(junshi  xitong) 

These  leaders  of  the  PLA  bureaucracy  are  responsible  for  executing 
all  major  operational  dimensions  of  military  policy.^®  In  this 
capacity,  they  undoubtedly  champion,  in  the  military  policy  process, 
the  interests  of  their  organizations  on  issues  of  critical  institutional 
concern,  and  also  oversee  the  implementation  of  all  major  policies 
within  their  departments  and/or  regional  areas.^i  In  addition  to 
their  role  as  bureaucratic  representatives,  the  above  senior  officers 
also  no  doubt  express  their  personal  views  on  military  security  policy 
to  more  senior  PLA  members  and  party  leaders,  both  formally  (for 
those  individuals  belonging  to  the  CMC),  and  probably  informally. 


^^Defense  Liaison  Office,  United  States  Consulate  General,  Hong  Kong,  Directory  of 
P.R.C.  Military  Personalities,  October  1995.  Several  of  these  MR  commanders  will 
probably  be  shifted  or  retired  in  the  near  future,  however. 

^^See  Lieberthal  (1995),  pp.  204-207,  for  a  discussion  of  this  system. 

^^Other  senior  PLA  officers  who  do  not  head  major  military  bureaucracies  probably 
also  exert  significant  influence  over  aspects  of  military  policy,  by  virtue  of  their  special 
status  with  senior  party  leaders.  This  would  include  officers  such  as  Generals  Wang 
Ruilin  and  Xiong  Guangkai. 

^^With  the  exception  of  AMS,  NDU,  and  the  MND,  each  of  the  above  major  PLA  or¬ 
gans  heads  an  extensive,  vertically  structured  system  of  subordinate  units. 
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In  the  defense  policy  subarena,  the  most  influential  (and  vocal)  bu¬ 
reaucratic  players  in  formulating  and  supervising  critical  compo¬ 
nents  of  policy  include,  in  order  of  importance,  the  directors  of  GSD, 
PLAN,  PLAAF,  and  COSTIND. 

The  GSD  functions  as  the  headquarters  of  the  PLA  and  the  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  arm  of  the  PLA  leadership.  It  conveys  policy  directives 
downward,  translates  national  security  and  defense  policy  into  spe¬ 
cific  responsibilities  for  the  various  subordinate  functional  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  PLA,  oversees  policy  implementation  on  behalf  of  the 
CMC,  and  commands  China’s  military  force  operations  in  wartime. 
The  GSD  also  performs  important  organizational  functions  such  as 
procurement,  operational  planning,  and  intelligence.^^ 

As  the  above  suggests,  the  GSD  is  primarily  an  administrative  entity 
with  “little  direct  policy  formulation  responsibility. However,  of 
the  three  general  departments  and  other  executive  agencies  of  the 
military  affairs  system,  the  GSD  has  by  far  the  greatest  input  into  the 
national  security  and  defense  policy  process.  In  general,  GSD  de¬ 
fense  policy  interests  center  on  promoting  and  implementing  the 
strategic  and  tactical/operational  goals  of  the  PLA  leadership.  In  this 
effort,  however,  the  GSD  reportedly  often  gives  preference  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  PLA  ground  forces,  which  have  historically  dominated 
the  military  command  system.  Moreover,  the  GSD  performs  the 
headquarters  function  of  China’s  infantry  forces  and  hence  most 
GSD  officers  have  extensive  backgrounds  in  the  ground  forces.  This 
service  preference  leads  many  GSD  strategic  analysts  and  senior  offi¬ 
cers  to  emphasize  defense  against  potential  threats  from  the  Asian 
mainland.  Hence,  the  GSD  reportedly  is  the  major  bureaucratic  pro¬ 
ponent  of  a  continental  strategic  orientation  requiring  improved, 
and  relatively  large,  ground  forces  along  the  Russian  border  and 
Inner  Asia.  It  also  strongly  supports  the  development  of  the  above- 
mentioned  rapid  reaction  units,  which  are  viewed  by  many  within 
the  PLA  as  primarily  designed  for  use  against  threats  along  China’s 
continental  borders,  and  to  quell  internal  disturbances.  They  are  not 


^^Paul  Godwin,  The  Chinese  Communist  Armed  Forces,  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala.; 
Air  University  Press,  1988,  p.  41;  and  Pollack  (1992),  p.  166.  The  GSD  is  a  particularly 
critical  source  of  military  strategic  analysis  and  intelligence,  as  discussed  in  Chapter 
Five. 

^^Godwin  (1988),  p.  41. 
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viewed  primarily  as  forces  for  use  along  China’s  eastern  and  south¬ 
ern  maritime  strategic  frontiers.^^ 

The  PLAN  and  the  PLAAF  are  formally  subordinate  to  the  GSD  in  the 
chain  of  command.  However,  both  services  exercise  considerable 
independence  in  the  overall  military  system.  They  often  report  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  CMC  on  many  matters,  and  reportedly  possess  their  own 
logistics  and  intelligence  networks.  In  the  formulation  of  critical 
elements  of  China’s  defense  policy,  the  PLAN  in  particular  is  increas¬ 
ingly  behaving  as  a  quasi-independent  bureaucratic  actor.  In  recent 
years,  it  has  pushed  for  a  greater  recognition  of  its  institutional 
viewpoint  in  the  senior  levels  of  the  PLA  leadership,  with  significant 
success.  Not  surprisingly,  the  PLAN  takes  the  lead  in  arguing  for  a 
defense  strategy  keyed  to  China’s  growing  maritime  strategic  inter¬ 
ests  and  therefore  places  a  high  priority  on  naval  development. 
Specifically,  the  PLAN  leadership  has  been  the  major  (but  by  no 
means  the  solel^s  proponent  of  the  creation  of  a  technologically 
sophisticated,  operationally  versatile  blue  water  force,  centered  on 
significantly  increased  numbers  of  principal  surface  combatants  with 
greater  operational  range,  fire  power,  and  air  defense  capabilities,  a 
greatly  improved  diesel-  and  nuclear-powered  submarine  force,  a 
stronger  naval  air  arm,  and  possibly^^  one  or  more  carrier  battle 
groups.  China’s  military  modernization  efforts  have  indeed  focused 
in  large  part  on  the  acquisition  of  many  of  these  naval  capabilities, 
reflecting  the  increased  importance  of  maritime  defense  to  Chinese 
national  security.^^  However,  the  overall  pace  and  direction  of  naval 


^^The  GSD  reportedly  receives  important  support  from  a  few  retired  PLA  elders  who 
served  for  long  periods  of  time  with  infantry  units  and  who  in  general  equate  military 
power  with  massive  ground  forces.  We  should  note,  however,  that  the  GSD’s  ground 
forces/continental  orientation  has  begun  to  shift,  according  to  some  interviewees,  to  a 
more  balanced  strategic  approach,  as  primarily  maritime  security  concerns  over 
Taiwan,  Japan,  and  the  Spratly  Islands  gain  greater  salience  within  the  leadership. 

^^Many  civilian  strategists  and  some  AMS  researchers  also  advocate  a  much  more 
potent  Chinese  navy,  according  to  interviewees. 

^®The  funding,  training,  and  technological  obstacles  to  China’s  acquisition  and  effec¬ 
tive  deployment  of  a  carrier  battle  group  are  enormous.  As  a  result,  some  PLAN  offi¬ 
cers  and  analysts  question  the  wisdom  of  moving  in  this  direction,  even  over  the  long 
term.  Instead,  many  favor  a  greater  concentration  of  resources  and  energies  on  devel¬ 
oping  submarine  and  land-based  naval  air  capabilities. 

^^Liu  Huaqing,  a  former  PLAN  commander  and  major  figure  in  Chinese  naval  devel¬ 
opment,  has  served  as  a  key  advocate  within  the  leadership  for  a  sophisticated,  high- 
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modernization  remains  a  major  subject  of  debate  within  the  PLA 
leadership.  In  this  dehate,  the  PLAN  viewpoint  is  often  challenged  by 
the  ground  forces  orientation  of  the  GSD,  which  receives  significant 
support  from  some  strategists  in  the  civilian  foreign  policy  sector.^^ 

The  PIAAF  is  reportedly  a  significant  yet  less  vigorous  bureaucratic 
actor  in  defense  policy  debates  among  the  senior  PLA  leadership.  In 
part,  this  is  because  the  PIAAF  experienced  a  long  period  of  up¬ 
heaval  and  decline  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  that  severely  retarded  its 
development.  It  has  apparently  maintained  a  narrow  and  generally 
passive  approach  to  strategic  issues.^^  Of  course,  the  PLAAF  has  not 
needed  to  be  as  assertive  on  policy  matters  as  the  GSD  and  PLAN  be¬ 
cause  few  bureaucratic  opponents  exist  to  its  core  interests.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  the  other  two  services,  and  presumably  the  PLA  senior  leader¬ 
ship,  recognize  that  (a)  the  PLAAF  fighter  and  bomber  force  is 
extremely  backward  and  faces  major  technological,  financial,  organi¬ 
zational,  and  human  resource  obstacles  to  its  modernization,  and  (b) 
a  more  capable  air  force  is  critical  to  the  successful  attainment  of  the 
increasingly  ambitious  roles  and  missions  of  the  other  two  services.^o 

COSTIND  is  formally  under  the  joint  control  of  the  State  Council  and 
the  Central  Military  Commission.  However,  in  reality,  it  is  largely 


seas  power  projection  capability.  See  Garver  (1992),  p.  1016.  Liu  probably  continues 
to  play  this  role  at  present,  although  apparently  to  a  lesser  extent  than  in  the  past. 
Given  his  broader  military  responsibilities  and  membership  in  the  PBSC,  Liu  cannot 
be  seen  as  openly  favoring  any  one  armed  service  over  another,  according  to 
interviewees. 

^®For  a  general  discussion  of  these  differences,  see  Chu  Shulong,  “China  and  Strategy: 
The  PRC  Girds  for  Limited,  High-Tech  War,"  Orbis,  Spring  1994,  pp.  177-191. 

^^Kenneth  W.  Allen,  Glenn  Krumel,  and  Jonathan  D.  Pollack,  China's  Air  Force  Enters 
the  21st  Century,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  RAND,  MR-580-AF,  1995,  pp.  181-188.  The 
authors  state  that  “the  PLAAF  remains  reluctant  or  unwilling  to  put  forward  more 
assertively  a  set  of  strategic  concepts  that  would  be  appropriate  to  a  fuller  range  of 
defense  responsibilities— even  under  existing  doctrinal  constraints.  Existing  PLAAF 
doctrine  remains  keyed  to  homeland  air  defense." 

^^^Because  of  these  factors,  the  PLAAF  has  reportedly  received  the  most  funding  of  the 
services.  Such  funds  are  being  used  to  develop  an  array  of  improved  and  some 
entirely  new  capabilities,  including  more  modem  indigenously  produced  fighters  and 
fighter  bombers,  small  numbers  of  advanced  foreign-supplied  fighters,  attack  and 
transport  helicopters,  aerial  refueling  capabilities,  air-to-surface  missiles,  improved 
surface-based  defenses,  and  an  airborne  early  warning  capability.  For  further  details, 
see  Swaine  (1996). 
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under  military  leadership.^^  On  the  broadest  level,  as  China’s  prin¬ 
cipal  manager  of  industrial  policy  for  technology,  COSTIND  formu¬ 
lates  and  oversees  both  civilian  and  military  (including  dual-use) 
Science  and  Technology  (S&T)  goals  and  related  programs.  It  thus 
organizes  and  oversees  most  basic  science  relevant  to  advanced  con¬ 
ventional  and  nuclear-weapons-related  research,  testing,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  technical  applications,  defense  production/ conversion, 
space  technology  research  and  development,  and  satellite 
launchings  and  trackings,  and  is  China’s  main  contact  for  all  foreign 
military  technology  transfers  and  other  defense  industry  exchanges. 
It  also  has  a  role  in  the  import  and  export  of  military  arms  and 
technology  and  is  the  primary  bureaucracy  charged  with  technical 
intelligence  gathering  overseas.^2  jq  varying  degrees,  it  is  thus 
involved  in  virtually  all  long-range  planning  regarding  the 
technology  and  production  dimensions  of  both  conventional  and 
nuclear  forces,  across  both  military  and  civilian  sectors.  Most 
recently,  COSTIND  has  also  taken  on  primary  responsibility  for 
developing  Chinese  approaches  to  information  warfare  and  provides 
significant  input  on  arms  control  issues.^3  conducting  all  these 
activities,  COSTIND  “presides  over  a  vast,  interlocking  network  of 
[civilian  and  military]  institutions.  ”34 

Despite  its  impressive  responsibilities,  however,  COSTIND  is  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  basic  defense  research  and  technology  issues, 
not  entire  weapons  programs  or  security  and  defense  strategy  writ 
large.33  Thus  it  is  not  as  influential  in  determining  the  fundamentals 
of  weapons  systems  or  broader  defense  policy  as  the  GSD,  PLAN,  and 


3 '^Virtually  all  leading  COSTIND  personnel  have  military  rank. 

33cOST1ND  reportedly  oversees  all  centrally  allocated  hard  currency  accounts  used  to 
procure  foreign  high  technology. 

33pollack  (1992),  p.  172,  and  personal  correspondence  with  Bates  Gill  and  Alastair 
Johnston.  Within  COSTIND,  an  informal  “wise-men’s  group”  on  arms  control 
composed  of  about  ten  or  so  leading  officials  and  scientists  from  several  of  its  internal 
departments  plays  an  important  role  in  developing  the  commission’s  position  on  arms 
control  issues.  The  author  is  indebted  to  Alastair  Johnston  for  this  information. 

34pollack  (1992),  p.  172. 

33cOSTIND  does  not  directly  manage  most  applied  military  R&D  programs  or 
weapons  procurement  programs.  The  Equipment  Department  [zhuangbeibu)  of  the 
GSD  takes  the  lead  in  funding  and  managing  most  weapons  development  programs, 
in  cooperation  with  relevant  defense  industrial  factories  and  supervisory  offices  within 
the  government. 
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PLAAF.  Moreover,  COSTIND’s  level  of  influence  in  the  broader 
defense  policy  realm  has  been  largely  dependent  on  the  personal 
clout  of  its  director  and  its  patrons  within  the  PLA  senior  officer 
corps.  Historically,  it  has  received  critical  support  from  Marshal  Nie 
Rongzhen  (deceased),  members  of  the  Nie  family,  and  General 
Zhang  Aiping,  all  of  whom  belong  to  the  PLA  factional  grouping  most 
closely  associated  with  defense  modernization.^®  The  head  of 
COSTIND,  General  Ding  Henggao,  is  married  to  Nie’s  daughter,  until 
recently  a  COSTIND  deputy  director.  General  Zhang  was  reportedly 
a  leading  proponent  in  the  late  1980s  of  greater  funding  for  defense 
R&D  activities  and  closer  military  security  ties  with  the  United 
States.®^  This  sort  of  senior  representation  provided  COSTIND  with 
much  greater  policy  influence  than  it  would  otherwise  enjoy.  More 
recently,  COSTIND  has  reportedly  influenced  defense  policy  debates 
over  foreign  military  contacts  as  a  major  supporter  of  the 
development  of  indigenous  weapons  systems  capabilities  through 
the  application  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  technologies,  as 
opposed  to  “off-the-shelf”  purchases  of  such  systems.®®  However, 
the  increasingly  marginal  policy  role  played  by  PLA  elders  such  as 
Zhang  Aiping  suggests  that  COSTIND’s  high-level  role  in  defense 
policy  might  be  declining.®® 

The  GPD,  GLD,  and  Second  Artillery  reportedly  do  not  play  a  major 
formative  role  in  the  defense  policy  process.  Their  policy  input  is 
largely  limited  to  providing  information  and  assessments  on  an  op¬ 
erational  level,  with  two  important  exceptions.  The  GPD  exerts  an 
indirect  but  potentially  major  influence  over  defense  policy  (as  well 


®®For  details  on  this  group,  associated  with  the  former  Third  Field  Army  leadership 
faction,  see  Swaine  (1992),  especially  pp.  39-40. 

®^Alastair  I.  Johnston,  "China  and  Arms  Control:  Emerging  Issues  and  Interests  in  the 
1980s,”  Aurora  Paper  No.  3,  Ottawa:  The  Canadian  Centre  for  Arms  Control  and  Dis¬ 
armament,  1988,  p.  76. 

®®Shen  Rongjun,  a  vice-minister  of  COSTIND,  was  reportedly  involved  in  negotiations 
concerning  the  purchase  and  co-production  of  Su-27  fighter  aircraft  from  Russia.  The 
author  is  indebted  to  Bates  Gill  for  this  information. 

®®On  the  other  hand,  some  knowledgeable  observers  believe  that  Defense  Minister 
Chi  Haotian  is  a  strong  supporter  of  COSTIND  within  the  CMC,  at  least  partly  because 
of  his  past  factional  contacts  with  Nie  Rongzhen  and  Zhang  Aiping  (see  Swaine  (1992), 
pp.  69-70).  This  fact,  plus  COSTIND’s  overall  importance  to  the  military  industrial 
complex,  could  provide  it  with  continued  influence  in  the  formulation  of  defense 
policy  in  those  areas  relating  specifically  to  force  modernization. 
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as  over  virtually  all  other  military  policies)  through  its  role  as  political 
and  ideological  watchdog  and  proponent  of  the  party  line.  Even  very 
senior  military  officers  must  pay  heed,  when  making  major  policy 
decisions,  to  the  basic  line  and  political  priorities  established  by  the 
party  center  and  enforced  by  the  GPD.  In  some  instances,  such 
political  imperatives  can  alter  fundamental  defense  policy 
decisions.'^^  Moreover,  a  far  less  subtle  yet  still  indirect  form  of  GPD 
influence  over  defense  policy  is  exercised  through  its  control  over 
personnel  selection  at  all  levels  of  the  PLA.  With  support  from  the 
party  leadership,  the  GPD  can  replace  or  reshuffle  key  leading  PLA 
officers  and  thereby  presumably  alter  internal  PLA  defense  policy 
discussions  and  behavior.  The  Second  Artillery  reportedly  plays  a 
significant  (and  apparently  increasing)  role  in  the  development  of 
China’s  nuclear  defense  doctrine,  with  some  (primarily  technical) 
input  provided  by  COSTIND.^^  Unfortunately,  very  little  is  known 
about  the  specific  views  or  level  of  influence  over  nuclear  defense 
policy  exerted  by  the  Second  Artillery,  so  little  else  can  be  said  about 
this  organ’s  role.  The  contribution  of  the  AMS  and  NDU  to  defense 
policy  is  largely  limited  to  providing  strategic  assessments  and 
recommendations  and  conducting  wargaming  (see  below  for  further 
details).  However,  the  top  leaders  of  all  these  central  institutes 
express  views  on  defense  policy  to  their  senior  colleagues  on  an 
informal  basis.  Similarly,  the  heads  of  the  seven  military  regions 
likely  express  their  views  on  aspects  of  defense  policy  on  an  informal 
basis,  albeit  less  frequently  and  most  likely  during  enlarged  meetings 
of  the  CMC.  In  general,  the  latter’s  views  are  reportedly  limited  to 
operational  dimensions  of  defense  strategy  and  present  a  distinctly 


^^For  example,  the  GPD  reportedly  played  a  major  role  in  vetoing  GSD  plans  to  make 
further  significant  cuts  in  the  size  of  the  PLA  ground  forces  beyond  those  taken  in  the 
early  1990s.  The  GPD  was  apparently  concerned  that  such  reductions  would  weaken 
the  ability  of  the  PIA  to  deal  with  domestic  unrest  and  would  excessively  lower  the 
number  of  political  commissars  within  the  PLA. 

^^Other  leading  PLA  defense  policy  organs  also  influence  the  development  of  China’s 
nuclear  doctrine.  These  include  the  GSD  (through  its  Operations  and  Chemical  De¬ 
fense  Departments),  the  AMS  (through  its  Department  of  Strategic  Studies),  and  the 
PLAN  (through  its  Naval  Military  Studies  Research  Institute,  which  formulates  sea- 
based  nuclear  strategies).  The  author  is  indebted  to  Alastair  Johnston  for  this  infor¬ 
mation. 
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regional,  and  ground  force,  perspective.  Hence,  such  views  most 
likely  feed  into  or  reinforce  those  of  the  GSD.^^ 

The  key  mechanism  for  facilitating  coordination,  communication, 
supervision,  and  consultation  among  the  above  military  organs  and 
between  these  organs  and  the  senior  PLA  leadership  is  the  party 
CMC.  Several  scholars  of  the  Chinese  military  have  described  the 
CMC  as  the  supreme  party  body  for  military  policy.^^  This  may  have 
been  the  case  in  earlier  years  (the  CMC  has  existed  in  one  form  or 
another  since  the  1930s);  however,  as  suggested  above,  the  CMC  as  a 
body  reportedly  does  not  meet  to  vote  and  “make  decisions”  in  the 
conventional  sense.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  coordinate  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  major  organs  of  the  PLA  (i.e.,  as  John  Lewis  has 
stated,  it  balances  competition  among  them  for  manpower,  budget 
and  technology,  and  resources)^^  and  to  ratify  decisions  made  by  the 
national  security  policy  leadership  and  the  informal  CMC  executive 
committee  of  Jiang  Zemin,  Liu  Huaqing,  Zhang  Zhen,  Zhang 
Wannian,  and  Chi  Haotian. 

In  other  words,  the  CMC  is  similar  to  the  FALSC  in  policy  function, 
although  it  ranks  higher  than  any  other  commission  or  the  leading 
small  groups,  enjoying  the  same  general  rank  as  the  State  Council.'^^ 
The  full  CMC  meets  at  least  once  per  month  and  several  other  times 
during  the  year  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  in  response  to  a  specific  need.  It 
also  meets  in  enlarged  session  at  least  twice  per  year  to  discuss  and 
ratify  five-  and  ten-year  defense  plans,  the  defense  budget,  and  other 
key  aspects  of  defense  policy.  Those  meetings  include  senior 
members  of  the  PLA  regional  commands  as  well  as  leaders  of  the 
non-core  PLA  organs  at  the  center.  The  CMC  might  also  convene  on 


^^There  is  one  possible  caveat  to  this  last  statement.  The  commanders  of  coastal 
military  regions  (e.g.,  the  Guangzhou,  Nanjing,  and  Jinan  MRs)  probably  hold  a 
broader  perspective  toward  defense  policy,  reflecting  their  concern  with  defense 
against  maritime-based  threats. 

“^^For  example,  Godwin  (1988),  p.  37,  describes  it  as  the  dominant  structure  below  tbe 
PB  or  PBSC  in  determining  military  and  defense  policy.  Shambaugh  says  it  is  the 
“highest-level  military  policymaking  body,”  with  “considerable  input”  into  the  foreign 
policy  process  (1987,  p.  298). 

^^Lewis,  Hua  Di,  and  Xue  Litai  (1991),  pp.  88-90. 

^^Lieberthal  (1995),  p.  205.  The  author  adds  that  civilian  party  committees,  the  orga¬ 
nization  system  of  the  party,  and  the  party  public  security  apparatus  are  not  allowed 
to  penetrate  the  CMC  system. 
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an  irregular  basis  as  a  “court  of  last  resort”  to  resolve  disputes 
occurring  within  the  organs  of  the  military  affairs  system,  although 
the  most  serious  of  such  disputes  are  probably  resolved  by  its 
executive  committee.'^®  Finally,  the  CMC  occasionally  forms 
temporary,  ad  hoc  subcommittees  or  various  functional  committees 
to  prepare  the  five-year  defense  plan,  study  specific  policy  issues  or 
problems,  and  commission  appropriate  reports.^^ 

The  key  internal  unit  responsible  for  carrying  out  most  of  the  above 
CMC  activities  on  a  daily  basis  is  the  CMC  General  Office  (CMC  GO). 
This  small  unit  (containing  about  100  full-time  staff)  facilitates  and 
supervises  personal  interactions  among  the  senior  members  of  the 
PLA  leadership,  manages  the  external  activities  of  the  MND,  coordi¬ 
nates  bureaucratic  interactions  among  the  core  PLA  agencies  and 
their  subordinate  systems,  and  supervises  the  daily  operations  of 
CMC  departments.  It  is  also  the  key  coordination  and  evaluation 
point  for  strategic  research  and  assessments  developed  within  the 
PLA  bureaucracy  (see  Chapter  Five).  The  CMC  GO  is  headed  by  a 


^®Pollack  (1992),  p.  167.  Some  scholars  have  occasionally  referred  to  the  existence  of  a 
second  coordinating  mechanism  within  the  PLA,  the  Military  Affairs  Leading  Small 
Group.  However,  many  knowledgeable  Chinese  and  foreign  observers  of  the  PLA  have 
never  heard  of  this  leading  group.  Indeed,  if  it  existed,  it  would  largely  duplicate  the 
functions  of  the  CMC  and  hence  makes  little  sense.  However,  supra-CMC  supervisory 
groups  of  senior  leaders  have  apparently  been  formed  by  the  paramount  leader  under 
emergency  conditions.  For  example,  Byrnes  refers  to  the  formation  of  a  temporary 
leading  group  on  military  affairs  at  the  time  of  the  Tiananmen  incident.  It  was 
organized  to  advise  the  CMC  and  MND  on  strategy  and  planning  and  included  Deng 
Xiaoping,  Yang  Shangkun,  Hong  Xuezhi,  Wang  Zhen,  Qin  Jiwei,  and  Li  Desheng.  See 
Michael  T.  Byrnes,  “The  Death  of  a  People’s  Army,”  in  George  Hicks  (ed.).  The  Broken 
Mirror:  China  After  Tiananmen,  Chicago,  Ill.:  St.  James  Press,  1990,  p.  148. 

^^Interviews;  Cheung  (1987a),  p.  252.  China’s  five-year  defense  planning  process 
largely  parallels  the  process  employed  within  the  government  to  prepare  the  five-year 
economic  plan.  An  ad  hoc  working- level  committee  of  the  CMC  made  up  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  all  relevant  PLA  departments  and  armed  services  oversees  and  guides  the 
formulation  and  revision  of  the  defense  plan.  This  CMC  committee  (similar  in  struc¬ 
ture  and  function  to  a  committee  established  within  the  State  Planning  Commission 
(SPC)  to  draw  up  the  five-year  economic  plan)  conducts  consultations  and  negotia¬ 
tions  among  all  relevant  PLA  agencies,  following  the  general  guidelines  established  by 
China’s  overall  defense  strategy.  It  also  negotiates  with  relevant  government  offices 
within  the  SPC  and  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to  determine  the  official  defense  budget. 
The  resulting  defense  plan  is  then  submitted  for  approval  by  the  CMC  leadership. 
This  committee-led  planning  process  is  extremely  important  to  the  setting  of  defense 
priorities  and  funding  levels  for  the  military  modernization  effort,  especially  regarding 
specific  weapons  programs.  The  author  indebted  to  Tai  Ming  Cheung  for  this  infor¬ 
mation. 
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director  and  deputy  director  and  staffed  by  a  small  working  group. 
Thus,  the  functions  of  the  CMC  GO  are  similar  to  those  of  the  CC  GO, 
outlined  above.  It  therefore  likely  exerts  significant,  albeit  usually 
indirect,  influence  on  the  CMC  leadership  and  over  many  aspects  of 
military  policy,  including  defense  policy.^® 

The  level  of  actual  control  exerted  by  the  CMC  over  the  major  bu¬ 
reaucratic  players  of  tbe  defense  policy  subarena  is  probably  less 
than  what  is  suggested  above,  however.  Each  core  PLA  organ  super- 
Auses  a  virtually  autonomous  system,  with  its  own  special  powers  and 
responsibilities.  In  many  instances,  individual  PLA  organs  probably 
take  the  lead  in  devising  and  implementing  specific  aspects  of  de¬ 
fense  policy,  with  little  involvement  by  other  organs.  For  example, 
the  GSD  almost  certainly  has  exclusive  control  over  threat  assess¬ 
ments,  and  the  formulation  of  critical  components  of  defense  doc¬ 
trine  and  strategy  central  to  the  ground  forces,  such  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  capabilities  concerning  the  rapid  reaction  forces.  As  in  the 
foreign  policy  subarena,  many  critical  policy  components  of  the  de¬ 
fense  policy  subarena  are  probably  implemented  on  “automatic  pi¬ 
lot”  without  extensive  oversight  or  intervention  from  senior  CMC 
leaders  such  as  Liu  Huaqing  or  Zhang  Zhen.  Moreover,  other  policy 
issues  probably  receive  support  from  varying  alliances  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  officials  and  senior  leaders  that  cut  across  organizational 
boundaries. 

As  a  result,  defense  policy  is  probably  worked  out,  as  some  scholars 
have  described  it,  “in  bits  and  pieces,”  through  interactions  among 
the  CMC  executive  committee  and  the  other  members  of  the  CMC 
most  active  in  defense  policy."^^  This  was  especially  true  in  the  early 
1990s.  Because  Yang  Shangkun  and  liang  Zemin  reportedly  did  not 
speak  to  one  another  at  that  time,  the  CMC  GO  and  the  heads  of  the 
six  major  PLA  organs  apparently  worked  out  a  de  facto  system  of 
controls  among  themselves,  relying  on  their  own  networks.  Lower- 
level  defense  specialists  also  dealt  with  components  of  military  and 


4^The  influence  of  the  CMC  GO  will  likely  increase  considerably  after  a  new  CMC 
general  secretary  is  named.  This  individual,  responsible  for  the  daily  operation  of  the 
CMC,  will  probably  exercise  control  over  the  General  Office. 

^^Lewis,  Hua  Di,  and  Xue  Litai  (1991),  p.  90. 
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defense  policy  because  no  one,  in  normal  practice,  oversaw  the 
whole.^^ 

As  indicated  above,  the  MoFA’s  role  in  this  subarena  is  extremely 
limited.  Its  functions  have  been  described  as  essentially  “house¬ 
keeping”  in  nature,  e.g.,  arranging  negotiations  and  coordinating 
public  statements  relating  to  defense  policy.  However,  the  MoFA  has 
attempted  at  times  to  limit  the  independence  of  the  PLA  over  critical 
defense  policy  issues,  including  military  spending  levels  and  force 
structure  planning  and  deployments.^^  MoFA  officials  have  argued 
that  limits  must  be  placed  on  such  activities  to  avoid  unnecessarily 
provoking  regional  governments.  Yet,  absent  direct  intervention 
from  the  top,  such  efforts  have  met  with  very  little  success,  according 

to  interviewees.^^ 


^^Lewis,  Hua  Di,  and  Xue  Litai  (1991),  p.  91.  The  removal  of  Yang  Shangkun  from 
power  and  the  emergence  of  Liu  Huaqing  and  Zhang  Zhen  have  probably  increased 
the  level  of  overall  coordination  within  the  defense  policy  subarena.  However,  major 
PLA  organizations  still  enjoy  considerable  autonomy,  and  the  potential  for  a 
significant  loosening  of  controls  over  this  subarena  clearly  exists,  as  discussed  in 
Chapter  Six, 

^^Lewis,  Hua  Di,  and  Xue  Litai  (1991),  p.  90.  This  includes  the  military’s  attempt  to 
use  disputes  with  foreign  states  to  strengthen  its  arguments  for  improving  force  pro¬ 
jection  capabilities,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Spratly  Islands  dispute  in  the  South  China 
Sea. 

^^Also  see  Lewis,  Hua  Di,  and  Xue  Litai  (1991),  pp.  88-90.  These  authors  state  that 
specific  defense  allocations,  for  example,  are  influenced  only  modestly,  and  in  many 
cases  not  at  all,  by  decisions  of  the  State  Council.  However,  aggregate  official  defense 
budget  levels  are  worked  out  through  interactions  between  the  military  and  responsi¬ 
ble  government  agencies  such  as  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  as  mentioned  above. 


Chapter  Five 

STRATEGIC  RESEARCH,  ANALYSIS,  AND 
INTELLIGENCE  SUBARENA 


The  strategic  research,  analysis,  and  intelligence  (SRAI)  suharena 
comprises  the  full  range  of  specialist  research,  analysis,  recommen¬ 
dations,  and  intelligence  gathering  (generally  known  in  China  as 
simply  strategic  assessment  and  analysis  (zhanlue  pingjia  yufenxi) 
used  to  support  the  activities  of  leaders  and  agencies  in  both  the  for¬ 
eign  and  defense  policy  subarenas  as  well  as  the  senior  leadership 
charged  with  formulating  and  revising  broader  national  strategic 
objectives.  In  this  subarena,  strategic  research  and  analysis  are  un¬ 
dertaken,  intelligence  gathered,  and  policy  recommendations  pro¬ 
vided  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  critical  to  the  creation  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  external  civilian  and  military  doctrines  and  strategies. 
Such  subjects  include  the  general  strategic  and  security  dimensions 
of  international  affairs;  major  (and  minor)  power  relations;  global, 
regional,  or  subregional  political,  economic,  social,  and  military  de¬ 
velopments;  country-specific  military  issues  (including  analyses  of 
foreign  forces,  doctrines,  etc.);  and  other  functional  topics  related  to 
weapons  procurement  and  arms  control. ^  Military  intelligence 


^For  further  details,  see  Shambaugh  (1987),  pp.  278-280;  Cheung  (1987a),  pp.  240-241; 
and  Alastair  I.  Johnston,  “Learning  Versus  Adaptation:  Explaining  Change  in  Chinese 
Arms  Control  Policy  in  the  1980s  and  1990s,”  China  Journal,  No.  35,  January  1996,  pp. 
36-46.  Historically,  the  Chinese  military  did  not  conduct  extensive  research  and 
analysis  on  arms  control  issues,  given  its  limited  exposure  to  Western  ideas  and 
contacts  and  its  greater  overall  focus  on  weapons  development.  Most  of  this  work  in 
the  past  was  undertaken  by  the  civilian  institutes  mentioned  in  this  report.  However, 
this  situation  has  changed  markedly  over  the  past  decade  or  so,  as  a  result  of  the 
greater  attention  given  to  arms  control  issues  by  most  major  powers  and  China’s  ex¬ 
panding  involvement  in  various  major  arms  control  regimes.  Approximately  half  of 
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gathering  focuses  on  identifying  and  assessing  potential  military 
threats  on  China’s  borders,  including  the  order  of  battle  of  forces 
near  China,  military  geography,  the  military  doctrines  and  intentions 
of  potentially  hostile  states,  military  economics,  biographical  infor¬ 
mation  on  key  foreign  figures,  and  nuclear  targeting  information. 

The  actors  of  the  SRAI  subarena  constitute  what  David  Shambaugh 
has  referred  to  as  China’s  "national  security  research  bureaucracy. ’’^ 
They  include  a  wide  range  of  institutes,  departments,  and  related  or¬ 
ganizations,  each  attached  to  major  civilian  or  military  organs  of  the 
foreign  or  defense  policy  subarenas,  as  indicated  in  Figure  5. 

As  the  above  suggests,  these  bureaucratic  actors  perform  one  or 
more  of  the  following  three  basic  categories  of  functions  for  their 
parent  organization,  the  leaders  of  their  subarena,  or  major  leaders 
of  the  national  strategic  objectives  subarena: 

•  Analysis  and  recommendations  on  fundamental  national  secu¬ 
rity  strategy  issues,  military  security  strategy  or  doctrine  issues, 
or  foreign/diplomatic  policy  issues 

•  Operational  analysis  in  support  of  diplomatic  relations  with  spe¬ 
cific  countries  or  key  aspects  of  defense  policy,  such  as  military 
targeting  or  orders  of  battle 

•  Provision  of  raw  intelligence  relating  to  the  previous  two  areas.^ 


the  Chinese  delegation  to  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva  (CD)  is 
now  composed  of  arms  control  specialists  from  military  institutions.  In  addition  to 
attending  the  CD,  experts  from  the  military  also  participate  in  other  international 
arms  control  conferences,  such  as  those  sponsored  by  the  Rome-based  International 
School  on  Disarmament  and  Research  on  Conflicts  (ISODARCO),  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists,  and  the  Federation  of  American  Scientists.  Moreover,  COSTIND 
now  plays  a  major  role  in  arms  control  and  disarmament  research,  as  discussed  below. 

^Shambaugh  (1987). 

^It  must  be  stressed  that  the  agencies  of  the  SRAI  subarena  did  not  always  play  as 
important  a  role  in  the  overall  national  security  policy  process  as  they  do  at  present. 
Their  significance  has  gradually  increased  since  the  late  1970s  as  the  more  ideological, 
personalistic,  and  top-down  pattern  of  decisionmaking  typical  of  the  Maoist  era  gave 
way  to  the  more  pragmatic,  bureaucratic,  and  consensus-oriented  pattern  of  the 
reform  period.  As  part  of  this  process,  Zhao  Ziyang  established  a  set  of  structures  and 
procedures  designed  to  increase  leadership  use  of  and  reliance  upon  finished  policy 
analysis  by  strategists,  not  just  raw  news  data  and  foreign  opinions  provided  by  the 
Xinhua  News  Agency.  See  Hamrin  (1995),  pp.  90-91;  Barnett  (1985),  pp.  84-86,  116; 
and  Cheung  (1987b),  pp.  94-101. 


Central  Committee 
General  Office 
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The  internal  structure  and  functions  of  the  civilian  components  of 
the  SRAI  subarena  have  been  discussed  in  various  scholarly  sources 
and  will  not  be  repeated  in  detail  here >  The  most  significant  agen¬ 
cies  are  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  State  Security  (MSS),  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  (MoFA),  and  the  Xinhua  News  Agency.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  China  Institute  for  Contemporary  International  Relations 
(CICIR)— the  largest  civilian  strategic  research  institute  under  the 
MSS,  the  Institute  for  International  Studies  (IIS),  the  International 
Policy  Research  Office,  and  the  Shanghai  Institute  for  International 
Studies  (SIIS),  all  under  the  MoFA,  as  well  as  a  foreign  news  and  in¬ 
telligence  gathering  and  reporting  office  within  Xinhua.  Other  less 
significant  civilian  agencies  are  attached  to  the  State  Council,  the 
Chinese  Academy  of  Social  Sciences  (CASS),  and  various  major  uni¬ 
versities  in  Beijing  and  other  large  cities.  These  include  the  Inter¬ 
national  Studies  Research  Center  (ISRC),  the  Development  Research 
Center  (DRC),  and  the  State  Council  Research  Office,  all  under  the 
State  Council:  the  Institute  of  World  Economics  and  Politics  (IWEP), 
the  Institute  of  American  Studies,  and  the  Russia/East  European 
Institute,  all  under  CASS;  and  various  international  security  affairs  or 
regional  studies  departments  or  research  institutes  at  Beijing  Univer¬ 
sity,  People’s  University,  Nanjing  University,  and  Fudan  University.^ 

Among  the  top  civilian  agencies,  CICIR  produces  the  most  long- 
range  and  comprehensive  strategic  studies  of  the  first  category  of 
functions  mentioned  above.  In  contrast,  analysis  conducted  by  units 
of  the  MoFA  falls  primarily  within  the  second  category,  i.e.,  focusing 
essentially  on  foreign  policy  issues  and  short-term  strategic  or 
diplomatic  problems,  often  in  response  to  immediate  events  and  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  diplomatic  community.  Xinhua’s  news/ 
intelligence  operation  obviously  provides  products  most  relevant  to 
the  third  category.  It  deploys  hundreds  of  journalists  overseas  to 


^See  especially  Hamrin  (1995),  Shambaugh  (1987),  and  Barnett  (1985). 

^In  general,  strategists  and  researchers  attached  to  the  MoFA,  MSS,  and  Xinhua  have 
access  to  critical  internal  policy  documents  and  usually  attend  the  most  important  in¬ 
ternal  leadership  meetings.  In  contrast,  researchers  and  strategists  associated  with 
CASS  or  various  universities  do  not  have  such  access  and  involvement.  Hence,  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  analysis  is  less  influential.  However,  CASS  agencies  routinely  submit  analysis  and 
reports  to  the  MSS,  as  part  of  their  reporting  responsibility  on  contacts  with  foreigners. 
This  link  to  the  MSS  might  serve  to  increase  CASS’s  importance  in  the  policy  process. 
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collect  foreign  news  and  produces  several  types  of  classified  re¬ 
ports/journals  for  party  officials.®  The  MSS  also  conducts  a  very  sig¬ 
nificant  range  of  foreign  intelligence  activities.  It  is  especially  known 
for  its  intelligence  work  and  strategic  analysis  regarding  Taiwan.  In 
the  past,  the  State  Council’s  ISRC  reportedly  played  a  critical  role 
within  the  foreign  policy  process  as  a  producer,  conduit,  and  central 
transmission  point  to  the  senior  leadership  of  intelligence,  research 
reports,  and  some  policy  documents.^  However,  ISRC’s  superior 
status  and  influence  depended  on  the  personal  clout  of  its  director  at 
the  time,  Huan  Xiang,  a  veteran  diplomat  and  international  affairs 
specialist  with  strong  ties  to  the  top  leadership,  especially  to  Deng 
Xiaoping.  Since  his  death,  ISRC  has  lost  virtually  all  of  its  influence 
within  the  national  security  policy  arena  and  now  ranks  as  a  mere 
bureau  within  the  government  hierarchy.  In  recent  years,  the  State 
Council’s  OFA  has  taken  over  many  of  those  activities  in  the  civilian 
strategic  research,  analysis,  and  intelligence  subarena  previously 
performed  by  the  ISRC.  The  State  Council’s  DRC  was  established 
during  the  mid  1980s  under  Zhao  Ziyang.  Originally  directed  by  the 
well-known  economist  Ma  Hong  (who  now  serves  as  its  honorary 
head),  the  DRC  conducts  and  coordinates  research  and  analysis  on 
economic,  technological,  and  social-development-related  policy  is¬ 
sues.  As  a  coordination  unit,  it  reportedly  can  commission  reports 
from  both  civilian  and  military  research  units  on  topics  relating  to 
any  of  the  above  areas.  It  also  has  its  own  research  offices  that  pro¬ 
duce  analysis  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects.®  As  mentioned  above,  the 


®Eftimiades  (1994),  p.  108.  Xinhua’s  activities  in  these  areas  are  thus  far  more  relevant 
to  the  strategic  research,  analysis,  and  intelligence  subarena  than  those  of  the  above 
mentioned  Foreign  Propaganda  Leading  Group.  The  latter  serves  mainly  as  a  watch¬ 
dog  on  media  interactions  with  the  outside,  not  as  a  provider  of  analysis  and  intelli¬ 
gence. 

^The  ISRC  functioned  during  its  heyday  as  both  a  policy  coordination  point  {koUj  and 
a  strategic  research  institute.  See  Cheung  (1987b),  p.  90. 

®Hence,  as  with  the  ISRC  in  the  past,  the  DRC  probably  serves  as  both  a  policy  coordi¬ 
nation  point  and  as  a  producer  of  economic  research  and  analysis.  The  DRC  was 
originally  called  the  State  Council  Research  Center  for  Economic,  Technological,  and 
Social  Development  (jingji  jishu  yu  shehui  fazhan  yanjiu  zhongxin).  According  to 
Carol  Hamrin,  it  "evolved  from  the  1979  structural  adjustment  group,  which  in  1980 
became  the  technical  economic  research  center  and  then  merged  in  1985  with  the 
economic  reform  and  price  reform  research  centers."  Under  Zhao  Ziyang,  its  leading 
officials  and  researchers,  many  of  them  recruited  from  the  Chinese  Academy  of  Social 
Sciences  by  Ma  Hong  (the  former  president  of  CASS),  helped  shape  the  development 
strategy  and  reform  policies  of  both  the  7th  Five  Year  Plan  adopted  in  1986  and  the 
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State  Council  Research  Office  is  involved  in  a  broad  range  of  gov¬ 
ernment  policy  issues  and  often  produces  analysis  for  the  FALSG  and 
the  PBSC.  It  is  reportedly  not  a  major  player  in  the  SRAI  subarena, 
however,  as  mentioned  in  Chapter  Three. 

These  civilian  actors  support  the  national  strategic  objectives  and 
foreign  policy  subarenas  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways.  On  the  formal 
level,  the  leading  analytical  and  intelligence  units  under  the  MSS, 
MoFA,  Xinhua,  the  State  Council,  and  CASS  are  tasked  to  provide 
various  reports  or  papers  on  behalf  of  their  parent  organization,  for 
submission  to  the  FALSG  and  PBSC.  The  most  important  such 
“official”  reports  or  papers  are  produced  for  specific  policy  meetings 
(e.g.,  party  plenums  or  congresses,  and  various  work  conferences  or 
internal  meetings  organized  by  the  MoFA,  the  State  Council,  or  the 
FALSG),  in  preparation  for  major  events  (e.g.,  major  trips  abroad  by 
senior  leaders),  or  in  response  to  a  foreign  policy  “crisis”  (e.g., 
Washington’s  issuance  of  a  visa  to  Taiwan  President  Lee  Teng-hui). 
Other  formal  reports  on  a  variety  of  topics  are  prepared  from  time  to 
time  by  all  of  the  above  agencies  at  the  initiative  of  either  the  leader¬ 
ship  or  the  producing  agency.^  One  additional  type  of  formal  report 
is  a  year-end  review  of  the  key  events  of  the  previous  twelve  months. 
This  document  focuses  primarily  on  the  strategic  environment  and 
critical  foreign  policy  problems  facing  China  and  assesses  likely  fu¬ 
ture  developments  over  the  coming  year  and  beyond. 

Most  formal  reports  first  pass  through  the  CC  GO,  which  evaluates, 
summarizes,  and  distributes  them.  However,  an  undetermined  (but 
probably  very  small)  number  of  formal  reports  are  delivered  directly 


draft  8th  Five  Year  Plan  circulating  in  1988.  See  Carol  Lee  Hamrin,  China  and  the 
Challenge  of  the  Future:  Changing  Political  Patterns,  Boulder,  Colo.:  Westview  Press, 
1990,  p.  231.  Although  less  important  than  during  the  heyday  of  the  economic  reform 
effort  under  Zhao,  DRC  reports  still  influence  leadership  views  on  foreign  and 
domestic  economic  development  strategies. 

^According  to  one  well-placed  interviewee,  the  majority  of  CICIR  reports  are 
reportedly  generated  from  below  and  are  often  intended  to  tell  the  top  leadership 
what  they  should  be  thinking  or  doing  about  a  particular  national  security  issue.  Only 
a  minority  of  reports  are  in  response  to  higher-level  requests. 

^^^Interviews.  Also  see  Yang  (1995),  p.  97.  Virtually  all  year-end  reports  are 
"homogenized"  as  a  result  of  this  screening  process,  however;  in  other  words,  the 
more  extreme  views  are  toned  down  and  moderated  to  conform  more  closely  with  the 
official  line.  As  a  result,  they  often  become  very  bland  documents,  similar  in  tone  and 
content. 
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to  senior  leaders  or  heads  of  ministries  and  commissions,  bypassing 
the  CC  GO  entirely.il  A  larger  number  of  less  formal  reports  are 
routed  directly  to  the  offices  of  PBSC  members  through  an  irregular 
reporting  channel.  These  reports  (known  as  yaobao)  do  not  pass 
through  the  CCP  CC  GO,  and  are  apparently  regarded  far  more  seri¬ 
ously  by  the  leadership  than  the  regular,  formal  reports  discussed 
above.  12  As  a  result,  agencies  compete  with  one  another  to  establish 
such  channels.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  a  list  of  all  reports  (both  formal 
and  informal)  is  issued,  with  an  asterisk  placed  next  to  those  actually 
used  by  the  top  leaders.  Other  relatively  informal  means  of  providing 
input  into  civilian  leadership  organs  include  briefings  of  top  leaders, 
participation  in  ad  hoc  meetings  of  ministerial-level  policymakers, 
and  informal  discussions  with  various  bureaucratic  leaders,  i^  In 
addition,  since  the  mid  1980s,  civilian  strategists  from  different 
agencies  often  meet  informally  to  discuss  issues. 

Most  studies  of  the  specialist  or  intelligence  components  of  China's 
national  security  policy  process  have  concentrated  on  the  above  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  leading  civilian  bureaucratic  actors.  Some  scholars 
have  even  asserted  that  national  security  policy  analysis  is  largely 
dominated  by  these  actors  and  is  thus  “civilianized.’’^^  This  may 
have  been  somewhat  true  during  the  Zhao  Ziyang  period  of  the 
middle  and  late  1980s,  when  civilian  research  and  intelligence  agen¬ 
cies  became  very  critical  to  the  national  security  policy  process,  as 
noted  above.  At  that  time,  the  major  analytical  agencies  supporting 
Zhao  included  the  ISRC  under  Huan  Xiang,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
section  of  the  Party  Secretariat’s  Policy  Research  Office,  CICIR,  and 
the  SIIS.  However,  such  civilian  agencies  account  for  only  part  of  the 
analytical  and  intelligence  contributions  to  the  national  strategic 
objective  subarena.  Their  military  counterparts  are  obviously  the 


^  4he  criteria  or  factors  that  determine  whether  or  not  a  formal  report  must  pass 
through  the  CC  GO  (and  the  specific  difference  between  such  reports  and  the  less 
formal  yaobao  reports  discussed  below)  are  unclear  to  the  author. 

^^For  example,  CICIR  reportedly  has  a  direct  channel  to  the  offices  of  the  FALSG  and 
those  of  several  PBSC  members,  including  Jiang  Zemin.  These  senior  leaders  often  in¬ 
corporate  sections  of  CICIR  analyses  directly  into  their  formal  policy  speeches.  Both 
yaobao  and  more  formal  reports  are  classified  according  to  different  levels  of  urgency, 
usually  by  the  submitting  agency. 

'^^For  example,  civilian  strategists  are  often  asked  to  brief  the  FALSG. 

^^Shambaugh  (1987),  p.  285. 
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major  (indeed  the  sole)  providers  of  such  resources  to  the  defense 
policy  subarena  and  also  provide  far  more  significant  inputs  into  the 
national  strategic  objectives  and  foreign  policy  subarenas  than  is 
usually  assumed.  In  fact,  the  amount  and  quality  of  military  analysis, 
recommendations,  and  intelligence  provided  to  the  entire  national 
security  policy  arena  has  reportedly  increased  considerably  during 
the  past  decade. 

The  SRAI  subarena  includes  a  large  and  apparently  growing  (and  in¬ 
creasingly  capable)  number  of  military  and  quasi-military  actors. 
The  most  significant  are  directly  attached  or  subordinate  to  the  MND 
(on  a  purely  formal  level),  the  GSD,  and  COSTIND,  as  indicated  in 
Figure  5.  The  GSD’s  Operations  Department  [zuozhanbu)  exercises 
line  authority  over  all  producers  of  strategic  research,  analysis,  and 
intelligence  for  the  General  Staff  Department;  these  primarily  in¬ 
clude  the  GSD’s  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Departments.  The  Oper¬ 
ations  Department  also  produces  its  own  strategic  analysis,  albeit  on 
a  relatively  small  scale. The  Second  and  Third  Departments  are  the 
premier  analytical  and  intelligence  arms  of  the  PLA,  however.  They 
perform  a  variety  of  support  activities  relevant  to  all  three  of  the 
above  functional  areas  of  this  subarena. 

In  the  view  of  many  knowledgeable  observers,  the  Second  Depart¬ 
ment  (military  intelligence)  is  superior  to  all  other  organs,  civilian 
and  military,  as  a  source  of  national  security  and  defense  intelligence 
and  military-related  strategic  analysis  for  the  senior  leadership. 


^^This  impression  is  based  primarily  upon  admittedly  subjective  estimates  provided 
to  the  author  by  both  civilian  and  military  analysts. 

^^Before  the  reform  period,  most  military  research,  analysis,  and  intelligence  was 
highly  ideological  in  approach,  overly  cautious,  internally  fragmented,  and  generally 
lacking  in  rigor.  Only  during  the  past  decade  or  so  has  it  become  more  dynamic,  cre¬ 
ative,  pragmatic,  and  collaborative.  See  Cheung  (1987a),  pp.  246-247,  for  a  discussion 
of  the  changes  that  had  occurred  by  the  mid  1980s.  This  trend  toward  greater  profes¬ 
sionalism  and  sophistication  of  analysis  continues  today,  according  to  interviewees. 

l^The  GSD  Operations  Department  is  primarily  concerned  with  military  deployments 
and  warfighting,  and  is  thus  considered  the  premier  GSD  department.  It  is  usually 
supervised  by  the  first-ranking  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  The  GSD  Equipment 
Department  is  arguably  the  second  most  important  GSD  department,  with  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  force  structure  and  weapons  procurement,  as  previously  discussed. 

^^Established  in  the  1950s  with  Soviet  assistance,  the  Second  Department  has  a  total 
staff  of  at  least  1500  analysts  and  support  people,  including  intelligence  gatherers.  It 
uses  all  forms  of  intelligence  gathering  means,  including  satellites. 
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Indeed,  the  strategic  analysis  capabilities  of  both  the  MND’s  China 
Institute  of  International  Strategic  Studies  (CUSS)  and  NDU’s 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  {zhanlue  yanjiusuo,  or  ISS)  (discussed 
below)  were  formed  primarily  by  transferring  to  them,  on  a 
temporary  or  permanent  basis,  some  of  the  best  military  analysts 
from  the  Second  Department.  Although  formally  presented  as  the 
MND’s  major  research  unit  on  international  security  affairs,  CUSS  is 
in  reality  staffed  and  directed  entirely  by  the  Second  Department. 
Reports  analyzing  China’s  external  threat  environment  (including 
the  capabilities  of  foreign  militaries  and  especially  the  United  States 
military  in  Asia)  are  usually  produced  by  Second  Department/ CUSS 
strategists.  In  addition,  intelligence  collection  units  at  the  military 
region  level  are  also  subordinate  to  the  Second  Department,  which 
maintains  a  tactical  reconnaissance  bureau  to  foster  communication 
among  intelligence  division  commands  in  each  MR.^^ 

The  Third  Department  (technical  intelligence)  conducts  various 
forms  of  electronic  intelligence  using  satellites  and  other  long¬ 
distance  vyireless-gathering  means.  Hence,  it  performs  similar  func¬ 
tions  to  the  U.S.  National  Security  Agency  (NSA).  It  also  carries  out  a 
wide  range  of  diplomatic,  military,  and  international  communica¬ 
tions  activities.20 

The  Fourth  Department,  established  in  1990,  is  primarily  responsible 
for  communications,  counter-electronic  warfare,  and  early  warning. 
This  office  mainly  conducts  intelligence  and  research  activities  and 
not  strategic  analysis.^i 

COSTIND’s  units  primarily  undertake  research  and  analysis  on  spe¬ 
cific  conventional  and  unconventional-weapons-related  issues,  us¬ 
ing  a  wide  range  of  primarily  technical  intelligence  and  informa- 
tion.22  The  Beijing  Institute  of  Systems  Engineering  (BISE)  and  the 


^^Eftimiades  (1994),  pp.  78-79. 

^^Eftimiades  (1994),  pp.  46, 94.  The  Third  Department  has  a  much  longer  history  than 
the  Second  Department,  predating  the  Sino-Soviet  alliance  of  the  1950s. 

^^For  further  details  on  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Departments,  see  Eftimiades 
(1994),  and  Desmond  Ball,  “Signals  Intelligence  in  China,”  Jane’s  Intelligence  Review, 
Vol.  7,  No.  8,  August  1995,  pp.  365-370. 

^^Hence,  COSTIND  agencies  do  not  collect  and  analyze  intelligence  on  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  forces  in  the  manner  of  the  Second  Department.  In  fact,  according  to  at  least  one 
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China  Defense  Science  and  Technology  Information  Center 
(CDSTIC)  attached  to  COSTIND  undertake  a  variety  of  strategic 
studies  and  generally  provide  analysis  for  the  COSTIND  “wise-men’s 
group”  mentioned  previously.^^  These  two  offices  often  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  concerning  military  technology  and  weapons  ac¬ 
quisitions  to  the  CMC  GO,  in  coordination  with  related  offices  within 
the  AMS,  NDU,  GPD,  the  GSD’s  Equipment  and  Technology  Office, 
and  the  MoFA.^^  Moreover,  COSTIND’s  agencies  usually  take  the 
lead  in  producing  analytical  studies  affecting  disarmament,  arms 
control,  and  weapons  development  issues. 

The  strategic  research  arms  of  the  AMS  and  NDU  are  next  in  impor¬ 
tance  within  this  suharena.  Although  formally  under  the  MND,  both 
are  directed  and  generally  tasked  by  the  CMC  and  the  GSD.  Their 
activities  are  largely  limited  to  both  strategic  and  operational  analy¬ 
sis,  not  intelligence  gathering.  NDU’s  above-mentioned  ISS  per¬ 
forms  two  functions:  It  produces  analysis  for  the  CMC  and  GSD  and 
conducts  research  and  writing  on  strategic  issues  in  support  of  the 
university’s  officer  instruction  programs.  In  carrying  out  these  du¬ 
ties,  the  ISS  reportedly  enjoys  considerable  flexibility  in  choosing 
subjects  for  study.  In  contrast,  the  activities  of  the  AMS’s  larger  De¬ 
partment  of  Strategic  Studies  {zhanlue  yanjiubu,  or  DSS)^^  do  not 
include  an  instructional  component  and  are  more  closely  directed  by 
the  CMC  and  the  GSD.26  Hence,  the  resulting  strategic  analysis 
usually  reflects  the  more  operationally  oriented  concerns  of  those 


well-informed  military  analyst,  COSTIND  has  few  contacts  with  the  Second  and  Third 
Departments. 

^^The  former  office  primarily  studies  various  military  technologies  as  part  of  the  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  lab  system;  the  latter  focuses  on  disarmament  and  arms  control  issues. 
In  addition,  several  other  COSTIND  agencies  also  provide  various  types  of  (primarily 
technical)  input  on  arms  control  policy.  These  include  the  China  Academy  of  Engi¬ 
neering  Physics  (the  CAEP  or  Ninth  Academy),  and  the  Institute  of  Applied  Physics 
and  Computational  Mathematics  (lAPCM).  The  author  is  indebted  to  Alastair 
Johnston  for  this  information. 

^^Eftimiades  (1994),  p.  105. 

^^The  NDU’s  ISS  includes  approximately  50  researchers  and  support  personnel, 
compared  to  about  90  within  the  AMS’s  DSS. 

2®Other  key  AMS  departments  study  operations  and  tactics,  military  systems,  Chinese 
military  history,  and  foreign  military  systems.  The  AMS  also  has  a  department  for 
maintaining  the  AMS  military  encyclopedia,  and  departments  for  postgraduate  work, 
miUtary  operations,  and  military  simulations. 
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leading  military  organs.  For  example,  the  DSS  performs  much  of  the 
PLA’s  analysis  relating  to  the  development  of  its  defense  doctrine 
and  warfighting  capabilities-^^  However,  according  to  interviewees, 
despite  their  broad  responsibilities,  the  strategic  analysis  produced 
by  both  NDU  and  AMS  often  reflects  the  traditional  interests  of  the 
ground  forces. 

Secondary  military  or  military-related  agencies  in  this  subarena  serve 
two  of  the  PLA’s  service  arms:  the  GPD,  the  Second  T^tillery,  and, 
loosely,  the  GSD.  They  include  separate  PLAN  and  PLAAF  research 
institutes,  the  Center  for  Peace  and  Development  (GPD)  of  the  China 
Association  for  International  Friendly  Contact  (CAIFC,  attached  to 
the  GPD’s  Liaison  Department),  the  Foundation  for  International 
Strategic  Studies  (FISS),  and  the  Strategy  Department  of  the  Second 
Artillery.28  This  group  of  secondary  agencies  also  includes  the  Policy 
Research  Office  of  the  CMC. 

The  PLAN  and  PLAAF  research  institutes  largely  assess  external 
threat  potential  relevant  to  their  respective  services.  This  activity 
primarily  entails  logistical  and  tactical  analysis  rather  than  broad 
strategic  analysis.^s  In  other  words,  these  research  agencies  play  a 
significant  role  when  operational  or  tactical  issues  are  under  exami¬ 
nation.  They  also  exert  considerable  influence  over  the  analysis  of 
military  funding  issues.  Much  of  the  research  and  intelligence  these 
agencies  generate  are  reportedly  also  conveyed  to  the  Second  and 
Third  Departments. 

The  GPD’s  Center  for  Peace  and  Development  (CPD)  under  the  Liai¬ 
son  Department’s  CAIFC  carries  out  both  intelligence  and  analysis 
activities.  Historically,  the  GPD  Liaison  Department  has  enjoyed  a 
strong  reputation  for  strategic  analysis  and  intelligence  regarding 
Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Macao.  This  reputation  originated  during 
the  pre-  and  immediate  post-liberation  period,  when  Red  Army  po¬ 
litical  operatives  and  intelligence  agents  were  very  active  in  all  three 
territories,  and  the  GPD  has  since  maintained  strong  capabilities,  es- 


27cheung  (1987al,  pp.  242-243. 

^®The  role  of  the  Second  Artillery’s  Strategy  Department  in  producing  analysis  on 
nuclear  doctrine  is  discussed  above. 

^^Shambaugh  (1987),  p.  296. 
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pecially  concerning  Taiwan.  In  recent  years,  CAIFC  has  been  tasked 
by  the  GPD  to  develop  broader  capabilities  within  the  military  anal¬ 
ysis  community,  equal  to  those  of  CIISS.  However,  the  CPD  under 
CAIFC  is  definitely  still  a  second-rank  player  in  this  larger  subarena. 
It  contains  few  full-time  researchers  and  thus  must  often  employ 
specialists  from  other  units,  including  CASS. 

The  FISS  and  CAIFC  are  recent  additions  to  the  military  actors  in  the 
SRAI  subarena.  They  were  reportedly  formed  as  part  of  an  overall 
effort  to  expand  the  level  of  CSD  and  CPD  contacts  with  foreigners, 
diversify  the  type  of  policy  research  produced,  and  generate  supple¬ 
mental  income  through  various  profitmaking  activities.  Regarding 
the  latter,  FISS  participates  in  a  wide  variety  of  seminars  and  con¬ 
ducts  various  types  of  policy  research  for  different  PRC  and  some 
foreign  “clients.”  Although  nominally  “independent”  and  “non¬ 
governmental,”  it  is  loosely  connected  to  the  CSD  Second  De¬ 
partment. 

The  above  military  actors  provide  analytical  assessments,  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  intelligence  in  a  similar  manner  to  their  civilian 
counterparts,  i.e.,  via  formal  and  informal  reports,  briefings,  and 
working-level  organization  meetings  and  leadership  discussions.  Of 
course,  the  vast  majority  of  these  activities  are  intended  to  support 
the  major  ministry- level  organs  of  the  defense  policy  subarena,  as 
well  as  the  leaders  and  offices  of  the  CMC.  The  latter  is  primarily  a 
coordinator  and  recipient  of  analysis  and  intelligence,  not  a  pro¬ 
ducer.  Its  Policy  Research  Office  generates  some  products  but  has 
few  analysts.  Hence,  the  CMC  usually  turns  to  subordinate  PLA  units 
for  assessments  and  recommendations,  depending  on  the  subject.^*^ 


^^However,  the  CMC  GO  (discussed  in  more  detail  below)  has  conducted  significant 
research  and  has  independently  commissioned  strategic  analysis  on  a  few  occasions 
in  the  past.  Such  activities  usually  generated  strong  resistance  from  strategic  analysis 
units  within  the  GSD,  however,  which  regarded  the  CMC  GO’s  actions  as  encroach¬ 
ment  on  its  “turf.”  The  most  notable  example  of  such  bureaucratic  conflict  occurred 
in  the  mid  1980s.  At  that  time,  the  CMC  GO  under  Li  Jijun,  vdth  support  from  Yang 
Shangkun,  developed  several  long-range  plans  for  the  modernization  and  deployment 
of  China’s  land  forces  that  aroused  the  wrath  of  Xu  Xin,  then  deputy  GSD  head  in 
charge  of  strategic  analysis.  This  incident  again  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  the  au¬ 
thority  and  influence  of  policy  bodies  depend  on  the  personal  and  political  clout  of 
individual  leaders,  in  this  case  Li  Jijun  and  Yang  Shangkun. 
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On  the  formal  level,  the  Second  and  Third  Departments  assist  the 
GSD  in  preparing  an  annual  year-end  analytical  report  similar  to 
those  prepared  by  China’s  civilian  institutes.  FISS  also  reportedly 
submits  such  a  document.^ ^  These  reports  are  provided  to  the 
members  of  the  CMC  and,  through  the  CMC,  to  the  PBSC.  As  in  the 
civilian  sphere,  other  formal  analytical  reports  to  these  leading  or¬ 
gans  are  also  provided  on  occasion  by  the  Second  Department, 
CI-ISS,  various  AMS  institutes,  COSTIND  institutes,  and  the  NDU’s 
ISS,  at  the  initiative  of  either  the  senior  military  leadership  or  the 
producing  agency.  The  AMS  often  organizes  and  channels  the 
submission  of  these  reports. 

Most  such  formal  reports  produced  by  PLA  research  units  are  routed 
through  the  CMC  GO  before  they  can  be  sent  to  the  top  defense 
policy,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security  policy  organs.^^  ^vith 
the  CC  GO  in  the  civilian  sphere,  the  CMC  GO  evaluates,  sum¬ 
marizes,  and  distributes  these  reports.  Occasionally,  individual  PLA 
institutes  will  submit  less  formal  analytical  reports  or  yaobao  directly 
to  the  offices  of  PBSC  members,  as  in  the  civilian  sphere.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  FISS  provides  such  out-of-channel  reports  directly  to  the  offices 
of  PBSC  members.  However,  this  practice  may  be  less  common  in 
the  military  system  as  a  whole.33 

Other  formal  products  regularly  generated  by  PLA  institutes  are  in¬ 
telligence  reports  to  the  senior  military  and  party  leaderships.  The 
Second  Department  provides,  on  a  regular  basis  and  on  request, 
both  long-range  and  short-term  intelligence  reports  to  the  GSD  and 
CMC  as  well  as  the  MND,  the  services  and  military  region  headquar¬ 
ters,  key  organs  of  the  military-industrial  complex,  and  unit  com¬ 
manders.  Of  equal  significance,  the  Second  Department  also  pro¬ 
duces  a  daily  report  of  major  military  events  covering  the  previous 


31  FISS  participates  in  this  high-level  reporting  system  because  of  its  informal  con¬ 
tacts:  Chen  Chu  (now  deceased),  formerly  the  honorary  head  of  FISS,  was  head  of  the 
State  Council  Foreign  Affairs  Office  before  his  retirement  and  served  as  a  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  advisor  to  the  Premier’s  Office  for  many  years. 

33a  (presumably  small)  number  of  formal  PLA  reports  bypass  the  CMC  GO. 

33on  the  other  hand,  some  interviewees  have  indicated  to  the  author  that  military  and 
civilian  research  units  vie  with  one  another  to  get  their  views  expressed  directly  to 
leading  organs. 
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twenty-four  hours.^^  This  report  is  circulated  to  CMC  and  PB  mem¬ 
bers  and  heads  of  the  PLA  general  departments.^^ 

Finally,  aside  from  the  above  support  activities  aimed  at  both  the 
defense  policy  and  national  security  leaderships,  the  military  on 
occasion  provides  strategic  analysis  to  civilian  leaders  within  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  subarena  via  the  State  Council  OFA  and  the  PLA  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  FALSG  as  well  as  through  the  activities  of  major  mili¬ 
tary  organizations  involved  in  military-civilian  issues  such  as  arms 
control  and  disarmament.^®  In  addition,  military  strategists  often  at¬ 
tend,  on  an  informal  basis,  various  internal  discussion  meetings  and 
report  preparation  conferences  convened  by  civilian  research 
institutes  and  departments  under  the  major  organs  of  the  foreign 
policy  subarena.  Finally,  research  meetings  and  preliminary  expert 
discussions  on  specific  topics  (known  as  wuxu  hui)  are  organized  by 
both  military  and  civilian  research  units.  Such  meetings  often 
provide  a  venue  for  direct  contacts  between  military  and  civilian 
(e.g.,  MoFA)  analysts  and  officials  at  the  working  level.  In  some 
instances,  military  experts  are  even  seconded  to  civilian  institutes,  to 
facilitate  policy  deliberations  and  interactions.®^  These  activities 
indicate  that  a  significant  amount  of  interaction  occurs  between 
military  and  civilian  strategists.®®  Thus,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  state 


®^Eftimiades  (1994),  p.  75. 

®®General  Xiong  Guangkai  is  reportedly  in  charge  of  preparing  this  report.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  almost  certainly  produces  additional  similar  reports  for  Jiang  Zemin  on  an 
“as-needed”  basis.  As  noted  above,  General  Xiong  is  very  close  to  Jiang  and  doubtless 
serves  the  general  secretary  as  a  key  source  of  both  military  intelligence  and  more 
general  information  on  the  state  of  the  PIA. 

®®For  example,  Liu  Huaqiu’s  OFA  has  the  authority  to  request  reports  on  defense- 
related  topics  from  various  military  departments  and  research  institutes  or  even  from 
the  CMC.  However,  some  interviewees  insist  that  such  requests  are  rarely  made  and 
that  OFA’s  overall  level  of  interaction  with  the  defense  policy  community  is  not  terri¬ 
bly  great,  as  suggested  above.  In  the  arms  control  and  disarmament  area,  COSTIND 
directs,  within  its  China  Defense  Science  and  Technology  Information  Center 
(CDSTIC),  an  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Program  which  sponsors  seminars  on 
arms  control  and  conveys  technical  information  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
various  agencies  of  the  defense  policy  subarena.  See  Johnston  (1996). 

®^For  example,  some  military  officers  reportedly  work  in  the  Fourth  Office  of  MoFA’s 
International  Organizations  Department,  responsible  for  multilateral  arms  control. 
The  author  is  indebted  to  Alastair  Johnston  for  this  information. 

®®According  to  several  interviewees,  the  greatest  level  of  (and  most  significant)  inter¬ 
action  in  the  strategic  realm  occurs  between  strategists  of  the  GSD  Second  Depart- 
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that  the  military  and  civilian  wings  of  the  SRAI  subarena  operate 
entirely  separately  from  one  another.  This  should  not  be  surprising, 
given  the  fact  that  there  is  a  considerable  overlap  between  the  types 
of  strategic  analysis  performed  by  civilian  and  military  specialists.^^ 

The  above  suggests  that  military  research,  analysis,  and  intelligence 
agencies  play  a  critical  role  in  China’s  overall  national  security  policy 
arena,  above  and  beyond  their  obvious  support  function  for  the  de¬ 
fense  policy  subarena.  Indeed,  military  strategic  analysis  and  intelli¬ 
gence  are  probably  provided  to  a  wider  spectrum  of  influential  con¬ 
sumers  than  similar  civilian  products.  Hence,  specialist  military 
views  on  major  national  security  issues  probably  exert  a  greater  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  perceptions  of  senior  leaders  in  both  the  foreign 
policy  subarena  and  the  national  strategic  objectives  subarena  than 
is  generally  assumed.  The  importance  of  military  analysis  and  intel¬ 
ligence  to  China’s  leadership  could  grow  significantly  in  the  future, 
as  a  function  of  the  broader  expansion  of  the  military’s  role  in  foreign 
policy,  national  security  policy,  and  elite  politics. 


merit  and  CICIR.  Each  unit  often  tries  to  influence  the  views  of  the  other,  in  part  be¬ 
cause  their  impact  on  the  thinking  of  senior  leaders  increases  appreciably  if  they  can 
achieve  some  level  of  consensus. 

3®It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  military  does  not  provide  raw  intelli¬ 
gence  (as  opposed  to  strategic  research  and  analysis)  to  civilian  agencies  of  the  foreign 
policy  subarena. 


Chapter  Six 

CONCLUSIONS 


Several  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  above  analysis. 
As  in  most  countries,  China’s  national  security  policy  leadership, 
structures,  and  processes  do  not  function  in  a  highly  integrated,  sys¬ 
tematic,  or  formalized  manner.  Parts  of  the  system  (e.g.,  elements 
below  the  senior  civilian  and  PLA  leaderships)  display  considerable 
regularity  and  structure,  while  others  (e.g.,  interactions  among  senior 
leaders)  remain  highly  informal  and  personalistic.  At  the  same  time, 
all  levels  of  the  system  contain  both  regular  and  irregular  features. 
Moreover,  throughout  the  system  the  level  of  influence  in  the  policy 
process  enjoyed  by  a  specific  civilian  or  military  policy  organ  is  often 
determined  primarily  by  the  informal  prestige  and  power  of  the 
individual  who  heads  it. 

Ultimate  national  strategic  and  security  decisionmaking  authority 
does  not  rest  with  the  PBSC  as  a  body.  Instead,  a  collective  leader¬ 
ship  composed  of  a  small  subset  of  senior  party  and  military  leaders 
determines  policy  in  these  areas.  Most  members  of  the  PBSC,  as  well 
as  senior  leaders  of  the  CMC  and  FALSG,  serve  largely  as  consultants 
and  advisors  to  this  group  (and  occasionally  as  advocates  on  specific 
issues),  while  a  few  remaining  retired  elders  exert  sporadic,  partial, 
and  largely  passive  influence.  At  lower  levels,  bureaucratic  interests 
play  a  major  role  in  defining  and  implementing  key  components  of 
foreign  and  defense  policy.  Indeed,  many  of  the  activities  in  these 
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policy  subarenas  are  on  “automatic  pilot,”  i.e.,  conducted  without 
the  close  supervision  of  senior  bureaucratic  or  party  leaders.^ 

Linkages  among  the  four  subarenas  vary  considerably.  No  single 
subarena  operates  in  a  completely  independent  fashion,  including 
the  defense  policy  subarena.  Vertical  connections  between  the  na¬ 
tional  strategic  objectives  subarena  and  both  the  foreign  and  the  de¬ 
fense  policy  subarenas  are  relatively  close  and  dense,  centering  on 
the  formal  and  informal  activities  of  the  PBSC,  the  CMC,  the  FALSG, 
the  State  Council  OFA,  and  the  CC  GO.  The  least  formal  and  ar¬ 
guably  weakest  linkages  are  between  the  defense  and  foreign  policy 
subarenas.  Yet  even  here,  interactions  are  by  no  means  insignificant 
and  are  apparently  increasing  in  number  and  relevance  to  the  overall 
national  security  policy  process. 

Military  involvement  is  evident  in  all  four  policy  subarenas,  albeit  to 
widely  varying  degrees,  ranging  from  almost  total  control  over  de¬ 
fense  policy  to  limited  but  significant  influence  over  foreign  policy. 
Overall,  the  dividing  line  between  military  and  civilian  spheres  in  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  national  security  policy  is  not  as 
clear  and  absolute  as  in  the  past.  The  PLA’s  role  in  shaping  national 
strategic  objectives  and  in  providing  strategic  analysis  and  intelli¬ 
gence  to  civilian  leaders  is  particularly  significant  and  apparently  in¬ 
creasing,  even  though  the  avenues  for  PLA  influence  over  the  na¬ 
tional  strategic  objectives  subarena  remain  relatively  few.  PLA 
influence  over  foreign  policy  is  also  probably  on  the  rise  (more  on 
this  point  below). 

The  military  does  not  “dictate”  policy  in  any  one  subarena,  however. 
At  the  top  of  the  system,  senior  PLA  leaders  generally  interact  in  a 
collaborative,  consultative  fashion  with  their  civilian  counterparts, 
although  their  views  on  certain  clearly  defense-related  issues  proba¬ 
bly  often  come  close  to  directives.  Senior  party  leaders  such  as  Jiang 
Zemin  and  Li  Peng  undoubtedly  play  a  complex  and  nuanced  game 
in  their  policy  interactions  with  the  PLA  leadership  in  the  national 
security  arena,  seeking  to  retain  the  initiative  and  maintain  overall 
flexibility  by  alternately  placating,  resisting,  or  diluting  military  views 


^As  a  result,  a  certain  percentage  of  analytical  reports  conveyed  to  senior  political 
leaders  probably  serves  primarily  informational  purposes,  rather  than  to  influence 
critical  decisions. 
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and  pressures  through  a  mixture  of  personal  persuasion,  balancing 
of  bureaucratic  interests,  and  direct  control  over  key  organs  and 
policy  channels.  The  outcome  of  this  effort  can  vary  greatly,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  level  of  unity  or  agreement  among  the  senior  party  elite, 
the  specific  external  policy  issue  addressed,  and  the  perceived  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  the  prevailing  policy  line  under  discussion.^ 

Although  the  above  analysis  largely  presents  the  features  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  at  one  point  in  time,  certain  hypotheses  regarding  major  trends 
can  be  ascertained.  As  with  the  entire  Chinese  political-military  sys¬ 
tem,  the  national  security  policy  process  is  becoming  increasingly 
complex  and  challenging,  both  internally  (as  a  result  of  major  in¬ 
creases  in  the  number  of  bureaucratic  and  individual  players  in¬ 
volved)  and  externally  (in  response  to  the  rapid  proliferation  of  issues 
and  concerns  that  impinge  upon  the  national  security  arena,  many  of 
which  fall  outside  the  traditional  boundaries  of  the  foreign  affairs 
and  defense  policy  areas).  This  increasing  complexity  is  pushing  the 
Chinese  national  security  policy  process  toward  the  development  of 
more  regularized  roles  and  procedures,  more  institutionalized  bases 
of  authority,  increasing  interactions  within  and  across  subarenas, 
and  an  inevitable  diffusion  of  political  authority. 

At  the  top  of  the  system,  the  character  and  extent  of  PLA  influence 
over  China’s  national  strategic  objectives  could  change  greatly  as  the 
last  of  the  elders  pass  from  the  scene  and  the  successor  generation  of 
post-revolutionary  bureaucratic  technocrats  assumes  greater  power. 
As  with  supreme  political  power  in  general,  the  formulation  and  re¬ 
vision  of  national  strategy  will  likely  become  increasingly  subject  to  a 
leadership  system  marked  by  the  absence  of  a  paramount  leader  and 
hence  the  need  for  greater  consultation  and  coordination  among 
senior  party  and  military  heads  to  deal  with  a  growing  array  of  prob¬ 
lems  and  concerns.  At  the  same  time,  lower-level  bureaucratic  lead- 


^The  1995-1996  mini-crisis  over  Taiwan  provides  an  apparent  example  of  the  civilian 
leadership’s  failure  to  insulate  the  military  from  a  particular  national-security-related 
event.  Most  observers  believe  that  the  military  successfully  pressed  for  a  more  active 
role  in  Taiwan  policy  in  response  to  the  perceived  failure  of  the  previous  diplomatic 
strategy  toward  Taipei  crafted  by  Jiang  Zemin  and  the  MoFA.  Moreover,  the  military 
will  likely  use  the  ongoing  concern  over  Taiwan’s  alleged  search  for  independence  to 
argue  for  increased  funding  for  a  wide  array  of  weapon  systems  and  related  capabili¬ 
ties  mentioned  above.  Hence,  its  stake  in  Taiwan  policy  will  probably  increase  beyond 
its  already  high  level. 
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ers  could  exert  increasing  influence  over  the  national  security  policy 
agenda,  as  organizational  interests  become  more  influential  in  the 
context  of  a  diffuse  and  fragmented  pattern  of  authority  at  the  top. 
The  emergence  of  complex,  multiple  personal  and  bureaucratic 
voices  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  policy  process  could  result  in  con¬ 
stantly  shifting,  ambiguous,  or  contradictory  policy  directives  from 
above. 

Such  a  diffusion  (and  confusion)  of  power  might  provide  the  PLA 
with  increasing  leverage  over  the  national  strategic  objectives  sub¬ 
arena,  as  contending  civilian  leaders  seek  to  curry  favor  with  poten¬ 
tial  PLA  supporters.  Some  observers  speculate  that,  in  such  an  envi¬ 
ronment,  one  or  more  senior  PLA  officers  (e.g.,  the  heads  of  the  GSD, 
GPD,  or  MND)  could  eventually  become  regular  PBSC  members. 
Such  a  move  would  undoubtedly  increase  greatly  PLA  influence  in 
this  subarena.  However,  other  observers  (including  many  knowl¬ 
edgeable  Chinese)  insist  that  control  over  the  national  security  policy 
process  will  become  almost  totally  civilianized  under  a  post-elder 
regime,  given  the  weak  political  resources  and  more  professional 
outlook  of  the  emerging  PLA  leadership,  which  is  allegedly  more 
concerned,  on  balance,  with  internal  institutional  development  than 
external  policy  issues. 

In  general,  the  level  of  PLA  assertiveness  within  the  national  strategic 
objectives  subarena  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  unity  and 
stability  of  the  top  party  elite  and  the  outlook,  relationships,  and  in¬ 
tentions  of  individual  members  of  the  emerging  senior  PLA  leader¬ 
ship.  If  the  party  elite  is  severely  divided  politically  or  uncertain  in  its 
handling  of  critical  domestic  or  external  problems,  the  military  could 
feel  increasingly  compelled  to  intervene  in  civilian  leadership  poli¬ 
tics,  to  preserve  regime  stability  or  avert  anticipated  shifts  in  policy 
against  its  interests.  Such  political  intervention  could  easily  lead  to 
greater  PLA  involvement  in  the  national  strategic  objectives  sub¬ 
arena.  However,  the  specific  features  of  the  senior  PLA  officer  corps 
will  likely  prove  critical  in  any  scenario  of  political  intervention  at  the 
top.  Unfortunately,  little  information  is  available  on  the  political  re¬ 
lationships  and  policy  views  of  these  individuals.  What  can  be  said  is 
that  they  seem  to  be  less  interested  in  exercising  ultimate  power  over 
the  entire  politico-military  system  and  individually  wield  much 
weaker  political  resources  than  their  predecessors.  Such  features 
severely  limit  the  ability  of  the  military  elite  to  organize  and  act  in  a 
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concerted  fashion,  especially  if  the  party  elite  remains  reasonably 
unified,  in  command  of  the  party  control  system  within  the  PLA,  and 
responsive  to  at  least  some  of  the  key  concerns  of  a  professionalizing 
officer  corps.  However,  the  critical  importance  of  national  security 
policy  to  the  military  suggests  that  senior  officers  will  probably  not 
remain  entirely  aloof  from  developments  in  that  arena  and  could  be 
motivated  to  decisively  influence  the  formulation  or  revision  of 
certain  national  strategic  objectives.^ 

As  in  the  case  of  the  national  strategic  objectives  subarena,  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  subarena  is  undergoing  significant  changes  in  its  compo¬ 
sition  and  pattern  of  leadership  interaction.  The  absence  of  a  single 
dominant  leader  with  the  authority  of  Deng  Xiaoping  suggests  that 
future  military  challenges  to  critical  elements  of  China’s  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  will  probably  increase  in  number  and  significance.  This  could 
lead  to  lengthy  deadlocks  or  messy  compromises  acceptable  to  no 
organization,  civilian  or  military.  Over  time,  such  confrontations 
could  precipitate  more  concerted  efforts  by  the  PLA  to  control  this 
entire  subarena.  An  increasing  number  of  key  issues  associated  with 
the  foreign  policy  subarena  (e.g.,  those  territorial  concerns  that  in¬ 
volve  foreign  powers,  such  as  the  Taiwan  issue,  and  other  defense - 
related  issues,  such  as  relations  with  the  United  States)  might  be¬ 
come  subject  to  a  PLA  veto  or  to  significant  revision  by  the  military. 
Alternatively,  the  lack  of  a  strong  leader  at  the  top  and  the  absence  of 
an  assertive  PLA  leadership  could  result  in  increased  de  facto  control 
over  many  parts  of  this  subarena  by  the  civilian  foreign  policy  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  as  more  and  more  policy  issues  are  placed  on  “automatic 
pilot.”  However,  if  Jiang  Zemin  is  able  to  consolidate  power  and  ap¬ 
point  a  close  associate  or  follower  as  premier  and  hence  the  principal 
leader  of  the  foreign  policy  subarena,  his  contacts  with  the  PLA  might 
serve  to  insulate  foreign  policy  more  successfully  from  direct  military 
influence  and  provide  greater  coordination  between  this  subarena 
and  the  defense  policy  subarena. 

As  with  the  other  subarenas,  the  defense  policy  subarena  is  undergo¬ 
ing  significant  internal  changes  in  the  composition,  interactions,  and 


^Those  fundamental  national  strategic  principles  and  objectives  most  subject  to 
military  influence  obviously  include  the  relative  priority  accorded  to  the  development 
of  military  over  civilian  economic  capabilities  and  related  assessments  of  China’s 
threat  environment. 
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influence  of  key  players.  Currently,  the  presence  of  senior  PLA  elders 
Liu  Huaqing  and  Zhang  Zhen  provides  stability  and  direction.  How¬ 
ever,  their  retirement,  along  with  the  death  of  Deng  Xiaoping  and  the 
other  remaining  elders,  could  produce  an  important  leadership  vac¬ 
uum  in  the  PLA,  despite  the  formal  ascension  of  Zhang  Wannian  and 
Chi  Haotian  to  top  posts.  As  in  the  national  strategic  objectives  and 
foreign  policy  subarenas,  the  absence  of  strong  policy  arbiters  or 
enforcers  at  the  top  of  this  subarena  could  result  in  prolonged  and 
more  severe  bureaucratic  disputes  and  hence  weak  or  confusing  de¬ 
fense  policies.  Such  a  problem  could  become  critical  over  the  longer 
term,  as  it  becomes  more  urgent  for  the  PLA  to  make  key  decisions 
regarding  a  variety  of  modernization  and  force  structure  issues,  such 
as  the  development  of  one  or  more  aircraft  carrier  task  forces  and 
further  reductions  in  the  size  of  PLA  ground  forces.  Such  indecisive¬ 
ness  might  also  be  exacerbated  by  growing  pressures  within  the  PLA 
to  address  a  wider  range  of  institutional  concerns  unrelated  to  de¬ 
fense  policy  per  se,  such  as  the  future  role  of  commissars,  and  the 
effect  of  the  PLA’s  involvement  in  business  ventures.^  Ultimately 
military  policy  (and  defense  policy  in  particular)  could  become  an 
important  source  of  leadership  strife.  Alternatively,  as  in  the  national 
strategic  objectives  and  foreign  policy  subarenas,  weakness, 
indecision,  and  conflict  within  the  senior  civilian  leadership  could 
eventually  prompt  future  PLA  leaders  to  overcome  their  internal  dif¬ 
ferences  and  play  a  highly  assertive  role  in  shaping  defense  policy.  A 
similar  outcome  could  also  occur  as  a  result  of  the  common  interests 
of  a  professionalizing  officer  corps.^ 

Finally,  as  noted  above,  military  research,  analysis,  and  intelligence 
play  a  far  more  important  role  in  the  overall  national  security  policy 
process  than  most  observers  assume.  Moreover,  the  importance  of 
these  activities  will  likely  grow  significantly  in  the  future,  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  military’s  increasing  force  capabilities,  especially  if  the 
military’s  role  in  national  security  policy  and  elite  politics  expands 
greatly.  This  could  produce  greater  problems  of  central  control  over 


“^For  further  details  on  such  institutional  concerns,  see  Swaine  (1995),  pp.  25-30. 

^One  indication  of  PLA  unanimity  on  certain  defense  issues  was  provided  in  early 
1994.  Over  one  hundred  military  deputies  to  the  March  1994  meeting  of  the  National 
People’s  Congress  signed  a  proposal  requesting  that  China’s  defense  budget  be  fixed 
as  a  specific  proportion  of  GNP.  See  The  Liberation  Army  Daily,  March.  17, 1994,  p.  1. 
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and  coordination  between  the  military  and  civilian  sides  of  the 
strategic  research,  analysis,  and  intelligence  subarena. 

The  uncertainties  and  potential  dangers  presented  by  the  above 
trends  have  led  to  repeated  calls,  by  many  Chinese  strategists  and 
some  political  leaders,  for  the  formation  of  an  organization  similar 
to,  but  even  more  powerful  than,  the  U.S.  President’s  National  Se¬ 
curity  Council  (NSC).  The  State  Council  Office  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(OFA)  is  increasingly  taking  on  various  NSC-type  functions,  as  noted 
above.  However,  these  functions  are  primarily,  although  not  exclu¬ 
sively,  administrative  in  nature  (e.g.,  involving  the  supervision  and 
coordination  of  document  flows  and  bureaucratic  interactions 
among  the  components  of  the  FALSG  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  between 
the  foreign  and  defense  policy  subarenas).  Hence,  the  OFA  at  least 
partly  resembles  the  NSC  staff,  but  not  the  NSC  proper.  It  certainly 
does  not  serve  as  the  premier  body  charged  with  leading  the  foreign 
and  defense  policy  subarenas  in  the  development  and  articulation  of 
national  security  policy  and  hence  as  “the  primary  focal  point  for  all 
national  security  planning,  coordinating,  decisionmaking  and  su¬ 
pervision,”  as  did  the  NSC  during  its  heyday  under  Richard  Nixon.® 

According  to  its  proponents,  a  Chinese-style  NSC  would  bring  to¬ 
gether,  into  a  single  powerful  organization,  the  political  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  leaders  of  the  national  strategic  objectives,  foreign  policy,  and 
defense  policy  subarenas  and  thereby  presumably  concentrate  con¬ 
trol  over  the  entire  national  security  apparatus  at  the  top.  Such  an 
organization  would  thus  clarify  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  of  au¬ 
thority,  facilitate  communication  and  interaction  throughout  the 
national  security  policy  bureaucracy,  and  thereby  provide  better  co¬ 
ordination  among  and  control  over  the  different  components  of  na¬ 
tional  security  policy,  both  civilian  and  military.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons,  however,  this  idea  has  yet  to  take  hold  within  the  senior 
leadership  and  the  bureaucracy.  For  example,  by  placing  virtually  all 
elements  of  the  national  security  policy  process  more  fully  under  the 
control  of  the  supreme  political  leadership,  a  U.S.  NSC-type  organi¬ 
zation  would  likely  diminish  the  existing  personal  and  institutional 
prerogatives  of  various  individuals  and  agencies  in  charge  of  either 
foreign  or  defense  policy.  It  would  especially  reduce  the  consider- 


®Shoemaker  (1989),  p.  21. 
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ably  high  level  of  control  over  the  defense  sector  currently  enjoyed  by 
the  military.  Moreover,  it  would  also  probably  greatly  diminish,  if 
not  eliminate,  any  influence  over  national  strategy  exerted  by  those 
PBSC  members  who  were  not  formally  included  in  any  such  NSC- 
type  organization.^ 

Overall,  in  the  near  to  medium  term,  much  will  depend  on  Jiang 
Zemin’s  ability  to  wield  more  effective  authority  over  the  party 
leadership,  and  over  the  PLA.  The  former  will  depend  on  whether 
Jiang  can  use  his  substantial  formal  positions  of  power  as  the  official 
leader  of  the  state,  party,  and  military  apparats,  along  with  the  in¬ 
formal  influence  derived  from  his  selection  by  Deng  as  the  “core”  of 
the  successor  leadership,  to  build  up  his  informal  relationships  and 
power  throughout  the  upper  levels  of  the  system.  If  these  efforts  fail, 
Jiang  will  likely  be  forced  to  cede  increasing  amounts  of  power  to 
other  successors.  This,  in  turn,  could  eventually  lead  to  intense  lead¬ 
ership  conflict  and  policy  disarray.  The  latter  will  depend  on  Jiang’s 
ability  to  maintain  apparent  supporters  such  as  Chi  Haotian  in  top 
posts  in  the  CMC,  and  on  his  success  in  building  his  authority  within 
the  PLA  by  successfully  handling  many  of  the  policy  issues  and 
institutional  concerns  mentioned  in  this  report.  His  success  in  these 
efforts  will  depend,  in  turn,  on  the  outlook  of  the  emerging  successor 
generation  of  PLA  leaders  and  their  commitment  to  supporting  a 
more  civilianized  defense  policy  process.^ 

Over  the  longer  term,  the  role  of  the  PLA  in  China’s  national  security 
policy  process  will  be  heavily  influenced  by  the  broader  changing 
relationships  between  the  party  “core,”  the  senior  party  leadership, 
and  subordinate  government  and  military  leaders  and  institutions. 


^Many  Chinese  proponents  of  a  NSC-type  organization  believe  such  a  body  should  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  CCP  general  secretary  and  not  the  Premier,  the  PBSC  or  a 
subset  of  that  body.  However,  such  an  arrangement  would  likely  prove  unworkable  if 
supreme  decisionmaking  power  in  China  further  fragments,  creating  a  larger 
collective  leadership.  The  resulting  devolution  of  authority  would  likely  lead  to 
endless  struggles  among  the  powerholders  at  the  top  for  control  over  such  a  powerful 
body.  Because  of  this  problem,  some  proponents  argue  that  a  Chinese-style  NSC 
should  function  largely  as  a  national  security  policy  body  for  the  entire  PBSC,  directly 
overseeing  and  coordinating  both  the  CMC  and  the  FALSG.  Yet  this  arrangement 
could  also  lead  to  control  problems,  especially  if  the  military  were  not  strongly 
represented  on  the  PBSC. 

®For  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  alternative  scenarios  of  leadership  succession  and 
related  patterns  of  military  involvement,  see  Swaine  (1992, 1995). 
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The  relations  among  these  leading  actors  will  in  turn  be  heavily 
influenced  by  the  growing  challenges  to  the  regime  produced  by  a 
rapidly  changing  society  and  economy.  If  the  senior  leadership 
structure  is  able  to  avoid  major  threats  from  within  or  below  to  its 
relative  unity  and  stability,  political  authority  in  China  will  likely 
continue  to  fragment.  Eventually,  increasingly  open  forms  of 
competition  will  likely  emerge,  as  part  of  an  overall  process  of 
rationalization  and  institutionalization  of  the  political  system.  The 
Chinese  leadership  structure  could  thus  evolve  from  an  open-ended, 
highly  personalistic,  secretive,  and  informal  competition  for  supreme 
political  power  to  a  more  formalized,  open,  and  pluralistic  political 
process  in  which  all  major  players  agree  to  share  the  reins  of  power 
at  the  top,  to  preserve  the  system  as  a  whole.  In  this  transition, 
informal  political  groupings  would  become  increasingly  oriented 
“not  merely  to  the  maximization  of  power  and  the  minimization  of 
risk,  but  to  the  promotion  of  policies  designed  to  enhance  their 
bureaucratic  interests.”^ 

Under  such  a  process,  the  military  could  eventually  become  merely 
one  institution  among  many  vying  for  influence  in  a  wide  range  of 
policy  arenas,  including  national  security  policy.  Yet  the  PLA  will 
probably  prove  key  to  the  success  or  failure  of  this  transition.  As  the 
example  of  other  developing  societies  suggests,  political  maturation 
often  occurs  (or  is  indefinitely  stalled)  through  the  direct  action  of 
the  military,  often  the  strongest  and  most  cohesive  institution  within 
such  societies. This  is  arguably  the  case  in  China.  Given  the  rela¬ 
tive  absence  of  political  interest  groups  in  Chinese  society  and  the 
increasing  interest  of  the  officer  corps  in  promoting  a  state-centered 
nationalism  to  replace  the  regime’s  delegitimized  socialist  ideol- 


^Lowell  Dittmer,  "Chinese  Informal  Politics,"  China  Journal,  No.  34,  July  1995,  p.  34. 
Dittmer  points  to  at  least  three  basic  reasons  why  political  conflict  in  the  Chinese 
system  will  likely  not  be  suppressed,  but  instead  increasingly  openly  aired:  (1)  The 
decline  of  ideology  renders  more  options  legitimate,  more  arguments  open  to  articula¬ 
tion;  (2)  the  growth  of  the  market  and  the  existence  of  extra-budgetary  revenues  will 
provide  ample  resources  to  contending  forces  while  focusing  factional  behavior  more 
exclusively  on  political  transactions;  and  (3)  a  national  leadership  increasingly  depen¬ 
dent  on  international  capital,  commodity,  and  service  markets  will  have  a  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  avoiding  international  ostracism  and  sanctions  (p.  32). 

^*^See  Morris  Janowitz,  Military  Institutions  and  Coercion  in  the  Developing  Nations, 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1964;  and  Samuel  P.  Huntington,  Political  Order 
in  Changing  Societies,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  University  Press,  1968. 
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ogy,^^  the  PLA  could  be  drawn  into  this  process  at  an  early  stage  and 
decisively  shape  its  course  over  the  long  term.  This  possibility  points 
to  the  need  for  further,  more  detailed,  studies  on  the  role  of  the  PLA 
in  China’s  policy  process,  especially  in  the  national  security  arena. 


^^For  details,  see  Swalne  (1995),  especially  pp.  7-10  and  46-48. 
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